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From all Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 
Westward Ho! 

John Smith, University Avenue 
Outside Now, |73 Byres Rd 
Outdoor Survival Shop, 

156 Buchanan St 

Scotia Bar, | 14 Stockwell St 
Eastward Ho Hol!: 

James Thin, 57 George St 

New Heights, |34 Lothian Rd 
Outdoor Trading Co, 130 Rose St 
Paisley: Summits, 96 Causeyside St 
Hamilton: Summits, 30 Gateside St 
E Kilbride: Wild Rover, 53 The Plaza 
Falkirk: Challenge Sports,25 Bank St 
Perth: James Thin, 176 High St 
Climb and Axe, 7! S Methven St 
Dunfermline: Summits, 5 Bridge St 
Southern Scotland: Out and About, 

2 Elcho St Brae, Peebles 

Aberdeen: Marshalls, 186 George St 
Highlands: Paper Shop, Kingussie 
James Thin, 29 Union St, Inverness 
Clive Rowland Mountain Sports, 
9/11 Bridge St, Inverness 

Ellis Brigham, Belford Rd, Fort Wm 
Munros, |4 Bank St, Aberfeldy 
Munros, Unit 2, Atholl Rd, Pitlochry 
Clachaig Inn, Glen Coe 

Green Welly Shop, Tyndrum 

Land of Plain tiffs: 

Freetime, 3 West Tower St, Carlisle 
Needle Sports, 56 Main St, Keswick 
LD Mountain Centre, 34 Dean St, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 94-96 
Charing Cross Rd, London 

Cotswold Camping, 6A Oxford 

Rd, Manchester 

Hunting Raven Bookshop, 

19 Cheap St, Frome, Somerset 
Outdoor Shop, 27-31 High St, 
Stony Stratford 

More Plaid Cymru than Clyde-Cumbrae: 
Climber and Rambler, Pont Y Pair, 
Betws-Y-Coed 

The Outlets listing this time welcomes a 
new Pitlochry branch of Munros, whilst 
bidding farewell to Rock and Run — 
whose Manchester branch recently 
closed — and to Archways Promotions 
in Edinburgh, who achieved the 
rare feat of overstretching TAC’s 
non-Heseltinan goodwill and lack of 
business acumen, being red-carded for 
persistent non-payment of invoices. 


On a happier note, Muddy Boots hope 
to open a Climbers’ Cafe in Lochaber, 
and have produced a questionnaire — 
feedback before actually feeding folk. 
To obtain this — and a chance to win 
free gear — contact Cafe Research, 
FREEPOST, NWW1227, Chorlton, 
Manchester M2 | 6AJ. Nostamp needed. 
Please say you heard about this in TAC. 


BRIGHT TOO SOON... 
The January issue of the John 
Muir Trust Journal includes, 
on p17-20, an article by Robin 
Campbell, president of the 
smc, given space to outline 
the club’s history and work. 
Routine stuff you’d think, and 
so it is until halfway through, 
when the notoriously loose- 
cannonesque Campbell turns his 
fire on club colleague Donald 
Bennet, decrying the latter’s 
latest guidebook series as 
“excessively large and thick 
guides, hideously bound and 
printed in ugly sans serif 
fonts”. Ouch. TAC has its own 
share of feuds of course, but 
there’s nothing like a public 
in-house spat to warm the 
blood. Good to see the SMC 
still thriving as a club. 


Just to force home the point, 
Gordon Smith’s feisty in-TAC 
squabbles have resulted, on 
plé6é, ina charge of his being 
Robin Campbell in disguise! 
Unwilling to back off from the 
recent no-smokie-without-fire 
set-to with Arbroath Beatles- 
lover Rocky Raccoon, the news 
of Macca’s knighthood inspired 
a far-flung list of Fab Four 
placenames: Glen “Sir” Artney, 
Pik Lennon, Harrison Stickle 
and Ringo Steall. Mop tops 
rather than map tops. Gordon 
also submits a cutting fromthe 
Sunday Mail Sporting Quotes of 
1996, and wonders if Mt Totten 
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More tautologous placenames: 
Chris Tyler offers his local 
Camastianavaig on Skye, where 
first/last syllables both mean 
“bay”; Ken Stewart suggests 
the first fourfold name: 
Knockmealdown Mountains in 
Ireland. Your Ed meanwhile, 
in his computer-advisory role 
at Glasgow Uni, recently sorted 
a problem for one Ben Adler. 


And your Ed’s mission, for 
walkers to “spread the load” 
by visiting the underrated 
Southern Uplands, has received 
a boost — literally. Steve 
Bennett, Manchester’s answer 
to NASA, thinks his homespun 
LEXX rocket ditched somewhere 
inthe Borders, and is offering 
£500 reward for its recovery. 


Here’s an odd thing: the first 
seven advance orders for the 
new Welsh TACit Table (see 
pil) all came from Yorkshire. 
What on earth does that imply? 


BLOODY CAIRNS! 


That rare beast, a TV series about hillwalking, has recently 
stalked our screens — and networked on BBC2 at that. 
Wilderness Walks featured Cameron McNeish and was 
produced/directed by Richard Else. Knowing this to be in 
the offing, your Ed thought that rather than simply blanket- 
review the series as a whole, it might be interesting to 4 
commission mini-reviews of each programme. Hence six 
writers — the five members of TAC’s first team plus jinky 
trialist Pete Drummond — were each given 400 words to 
focus on smaller aspects which gave pleasure or proved 
irksome. The resultant spotlit analysis and mix of opinions 
will hopefully prove enlightening, provide some kind of 
overview, and give a feel for the series. 


Programme One: Grant Hutchison on Chris 
Brasher in the Cairngorms 


For openers, McNeish and Chris Brasher trekked across the Cairngorms, via Braeriach and Macdui. The chat seemed 
too sporadic for a chat show, and the hills too occasional for a hill show. At one point, the pair seemed to teleport from 
Braeriach to Corrour, with never a sign of Cairn Toul on the way; just a slightly startled duo saying, “Well, here we are!” 
and looking only a little unlike people who had just dropped from a helicopter. There was a moment of inadvertent 
comedy on the summit of Braeriach, with Brasher spouting lasciviously and at length on the resemblance of the 
Cairngorm mountains to enormous breasts. Meanwhile, the camera panned slowly across the far side of the Lairig, 
where Macdui and Cairn Gorm shuffled their figurative feet and looked, well, rocky and irregular and entirely unbreastlike, 
actually. 

Both Brasher and McNeish came equipped with walking poles, which they used in the manner of Victorian swagger 
sticks — touching them lightly and irregularly to the ground without looking where they were planted. Pretty much the 
way most people use them, in fact. It was incongruous, then, to hear McNeish offer up the old chestnut about how 
walking poles can take 30% of the load off the knees. 

Now look, I’m sorry; | Know you’ve maybe heard me on this theme before, but here’s a wee experiment | urge you to 
try. Stand on your bathroom scales with your poles planted on either side, and push down on them until your measured 
weight drops by nearly a third. That’s 30% of the static load on your knees. But when your heel hits the ground as you 
stride along, knee loading rises briefly to three or four times body weight, so now push down until your weight drops to 
zero. Relax. Do it again. And again. And again. Keep going like that, once every couple of seconds, alternating poles. 
Is that how hard you work with your poles? Of course not. So does anyone out there know the source for this amazing 
number, or why otherwise sane hill journalists keep trotting it out? 


Programme Two: Gordon Smith on Chris Smith on Mull 


Willie Whitelaw once accused a Labour opponent of “roaming around the country stirring up apathy”, and that is largely 
what Chris Smith gets up to with Cameron McNeish on Mull. The Islington MP and Munroist appears to be a nice 
chap, as does the presenter: but their conversation, based on such topics as Smith’s enjoyment of the journey north 
by sleeper and his PhD thesis on Romantic poetry, hardly enthrals; that is, until, high on Ben More (in both senses of 
the phrase), Smith suddenly discovers George Bush’s elusive Vision Thing. 

“The ordinary people of this country need to have a right to walk freely in open country,” he pants. “I think we ought 
to have legislation ... people have fought for over a hundred years ... but it’s still possible for ...” he spits the words, 
“a landowner to stop you walking freely ... ”. 

Just at the point where it seems Smith is about to promise wholesale nationalisation of land, aristocrats to be 
arrested, Smirnoff Blacks all round, McNeish interrupts him. In a nod to the spirit of fair play, the presenter lobs the 
softest of underarm balls at the MP: “But surely, Chris,” McNeish offers almost apologetically, “landowners have rights 
too? The right to shoot deer, to shoot grouse?” He only just stops short of adding and Mr Pol and Mr Pot: surely they 
had their good points? 

Suddenly, Smith realises that he has trespassed on to controversial ground. Instead of hitting the question for a 
boundary, he tucks his bat under his arm and heads for the intellectual pavilion. “There can be reasonable agreement 
not to go up particular sides of a hill when shooting is in progress, when stalking is going on ...” he continues, without 
explaining exactly how this Reasonableness on the Hills Act is to be enforced. 

One other disappointing feature of the programme was yet another reference to Hopkins’ execrable poem /nversnaid. 
It would appear that this is the only bit of verse that outdoor writers know, probably because it is quoted in every single 
book about the West Highland Way; nevertheless, McNeish and Smith still conspire to get the line wrong, in what must 
be the first ever televised routine of synchronised misquotation. Smith even gets Hopkins’ first name wrong, calling 
him Gerald instead of Gerard. A PhD Smith may be: he can't tell his Rs from his Ls, though. 
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Programme Three: Perkin Warbeck on Matty McNair on Baffin Island 


The Ed and | were discussing the other day my habit of starting every review with a huge digression. Well now's the time 
to change all that. | loved this programme. Was it Matty’s engaging personality and adventurous stories? Was it 
McNeish’s witty banter and searching interview technique? Was it Baffin Island’s snow-crested peaks and awesome 
scenery? Or was it my perennial favourite, The Wildlife? It was none of these. It was the dogs. McNeish himself 
admitted “the real heroes are the native Canadian Eskimo dogs’ (not a very technical-sounding breed). They were filmed 
the way John Ford used to film covered wagons and stampeding cattle, with a camera at ground level and dogs running 
over the top. They settled down for the night in minus 100 degrees of wind-chill. And got up every morning, wagged their 
tails and scampered off. Ninety miles in all, over six days. Matty waggled a whip at them and shouted “hike hike”: 
apparently “mush” is “too mushy”. They had once even chased away a polar bear that was crushing Matty’s tent. And at 
journey’s end, McNeish helped drag them howling on to the plane to fly back. One got the impression they would rather 
run all the way. And they were cute as cuddly toys. (That's enough dogs — Ed.) 

Apart from the dogs we had Baffin Island. Fifth largest island in the world. | was expecting something awesome, but 
unless the camera lied, it looked a bit like endless Trossachs. Nothing very majestic, just white undulating wastes. 
“Hill-lookism” is an occasional crime of mine, so I'll say no more about Baffin Island. McNeish pestered Matty for tales 
of Wildlife, but apart from the polar bear story there was merely a dead caribou, which has five stomachs and eats only 
lichen. Why do humans have only one stomach when they have to eat ten pints of lager and a lamb vindaloo? 

McNeish prods each guest for a philosophy of “wilderness”, and Matty duly obliged with “the more we spend time 
in the cities, we really need that balance with the wilderness”. If it's a genuine balance she’s after, then she, who 
spends her whole time in the wilderness, should come over to Glasgow for a week. She would experience the minus 273 
wind-chill which “The Bad Companion” blasts at me when | leave the jam out. Led by Grolsch (my faithful husky), we 
would undertake a 900-yard, 35-minute expedition to Maxwell Park and see the ducks. We would meet TAC artist 
The Swan who certainly looks as if he has five stomachs and who owns a copy of a book called Shag the Caribou 
(strange but true). 

Did | say | loved the dogs? 


Programme Four: Val Hamilton on John Mackenzie in Letterewe 


John Mackenzie is Earl of Cromartie, Viscount Tarbat, Chief of Clan Mackenzie, etc, etc, but what did he want to be 
called by Cameron McNeish? John. What a surprise. | had thought that he was being included in this series to represent 
the acceptable face of landownership. He certainly did that, indeed he had been particularly active in negotiating access 
rights to Paul van Vlissingen’s Letterewe Estate through which they were walking. But then he doesn’t actually own (or 
even have guardianship of) any mountains, just two or three thousand acres (well, one does lose count after the first 
hundred or so) of farmland. It’s much easier to approve wholeheartedly of freedom of access when your own backyard 
doesn’t contain any Munros. 

However, Mackenzie’s genuine affinity for the hills was clear, which is more than can be said for the weather. Knowing 
how stunning views of the Fisherfield Forest can be, thanks to the cover of The Big Walks, | was looking forward to this 
section, but it wasn’t to be. Credit though for resisting the temptation to splice in a helicopter-obtained good day view. In 
fact, the dramatic one-sided cloudscapes of An Teallach were a prime example of Mackenzie's opinion that hills are 
more interesting on “poor’ days and that a view is a bonus. There were however a few shots where | couldn't be sure if 
the haze was natural or due to a fingerprint-smudged lens. 

For such an experienced walker, Mackenzie seemed to be lacking in rucsac management skills. Twice we saw him 
tipping the contents of his pack out in search of elusive items. This may have been because the unacknowledged 
support crew were carrying them: throughout the series we kept being required to suspend disbelief about how much 
backpacking gear you can carry in a day sack. The other aspect which interested me was that everything seemed to 
have been thrown in loose, rather than using the standard carrier bag system which serves both for waterproofing and to 
help identify items with ease. This was a pity as it would have been useful to have aristocratic data for my forthcoming 
essay entitled “Kwik Save vs Schiphol Duty Free: what the bags in your rucsac say about you”. 

Afinal bonus point. The TV-Scrutiny Sub-committee of the Branch Bothidian need not worry: the series seems to have 
been scrupulously free of bothy-mentions. (But not for much longer — Ed.) 


Programme Five: Pete Drummond on Lesley Riddoch on MacGillycuddy’s Reeks 


Irishman George Bernard Shaw once famously said of the game of golf that it spoiled a good walk; much of the early 
part of this film had trivia talk spoiling the walk. Cameron McNeish came across as a doted bodach asking a bright 
young thing about the modern world — “Who exactly are these Oasis, my dear?” Later, from Lesley Riddoch, came 
several serious questions. 

One of the sharpest of these came on top of Carrauntoohil: that the process of making ascents was like life, in that 
apparent unattainabilities seen from below were easier when you actually came to tackle them — and that life seems 
safer once you're up high. (A good point: the best hill days are often those where doubt has clouded the outcome — 
weather or technical difficulty posing the question mark — but fortune goes on to favour the brave, a metaphor for 
life itself.) Cameron the philosopher responded less fully than Rodin would have hoped for: “Have you ever studied 
psychology?”, and with gentle mocking about Riddoch “psychoanalysing everything” he continued “I come up here to 
empty my head”. Exactly! 
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Throughout the film Riddoch kept raising interesting questions. In the pub it was she who prompted a local to explain 
the name MacGillycuddy’s Reeks — the (hay) ricks of MacGillycuddy, a sept of the O’Sullivan clan. And she raised the 
inherent sexism of the placename Hags’ Glen. On the hill she raised the issues of why wild areas were idolised by people 
who nevertheless chose not to live in them; why the Celts view the West as sexy and beckoning; she observed of the 
landscape that there was a contradiction between Ireland's soft accessibility and this “steely” but “elegant” corner of it; and 
that the Carrauntoohil summit had “so many different kinds of view’. 

So it does: Scottish hillscape south, Welsh sandy estuaries west, Lakeland field patchwork north, all centred round an 
Alpine iron cross — but Cameron didn’t pick up on that. Instead, he gave us just “fantastic” (twice) and burbled on “It’s a 
nice feeling to know there’s no-one else above us in all Ireland”. Later on he described a Brocken Spectre with another 
‘fantastic’, a “good grief”, and a “brilliant”. The wilderness as a brain-emptying experience or a place to consider the more 
fundamental questions? The frustration of this programme was that there was no uptake of some of the whys — of walking 
or the wilderness — that Riddoch raised. 


Programme Six: Alan Blanco on David Craig in Knoydart | 


| have to admit to bias about David Craig, McNeish’s final slightly-famous guest for a Wilderness Walk. His books might 
not suit everyone, but this is a man who once gave me 85% for a piece of coursework. All right, seeing as you asked, it 
was for a tape called “Pop and Protest in the Seventies” during a course on “Modern Life in Literature, Sound and Film’ at 
Lancaster Uni. So I'll forgive him his poetry: to me he’s definitely one of the good guys of life. But he’d never been to 
Knoydart before this programme, and someone really should have told him how to behave. You do not wear bright red 
trousers in Knoydart. You’re supposed to blend in. 

His voice blended in well enough though, sounding uncannily like lvor Cutler (and he looked uncannily like Lord Longfora 
— Ed.). Almost every sentence he uttered had poetic tendencies, without going off the scale. McNeish couldn’t compete 
of course, but his occasional interjections of “wow” and “look at that” didn’t disrupt the flow. 

Craig managed to make all the historical gubbins seem more interest- 
ing than usual, perhaps because it was clear he really knew his stuff and 
didn’t romanticise the past. But still the chatter tended to distract from 
the landscape, like DJs prattling over a favourite instrumental. And 
the talk remained rooted firmly in the past. After a healthy shot at land- 
owners, they missed a golden chance to turn to current land issues. No 
mention of the John Muir Trust and its efforts to restore trees, wildlife and 
vitality to Coire Dhorrcail. No mention of recent landownership squabbles 
and crises. And no visit to Inverie to see how one of the mainland’s most 
isolated communities is faring these days. Has the guest house owner 
patched up his differences with the pub landlord? | think we should have 
been told. Maybe it’s easier to research the past, or maybe these issues 
don’t quite fit in with the wilderness concept. 

There's no denying that Ladhar Bheinn looked majestic and would have stolen the show given a bit more coverage. With 
that kind of weather they could have stayed high longer and traversed Aonach Sgoilte and Sgurr Coire Choinnichean on 
the way down to Inverie. We'd have gained some stunning seascapes, but | suppose it would have been a long day for the 
film crew. 

“Best of the series” suggested my significant other. Possibly so. Riddoch was more entertaining | thought, but I'll give 
Ladhar Bheinn 100% for appearance and Craig 85% for effort for his historical essay. Just a pity about the trousers really. 


Dear TAC — Has Grant Hutchison never thought of the age-old use of staffs (staves) by previous generations of travellers down 
the ages? Or of the continuing use of such aids by present-day stalkers and hill-shepherds? Fair enough, these are rigid, but they 
serve the same purpose as the telescopic staff. I use a blackthorn staff when walking the dog, but this would be too cumbersome 
when travelling to the hills, so I use a telescopic for that purpose. Listen, Grant, I admit to being on the threshold of the knacker’s 
yard, but if I can stave (!) off the inevitable for a while longer, I will use a telescopic Zimmer frame (which was invented by Bob Dylan, 
wasn’t it?) Your turn will come, mate, and then you’ ll be sorry you laughed at us! 

Mention of shepherds brings me clumsily to something that has puzzled me for yonks. There seems to be little or no input toTAC 
from Wales. With the well-known sexual preferences of Welshmen in mind, I find it strange that they seem to ignore such a sheep- 
obsessed publication as TAC. I have it on good authority that the shepherd’s crook was invented by a Welsh shepherd for pulling 
girlfriends, so why this seeming lack of interest? We know that TAC’s obsession with ovines stems from the fact that our dear Editor 
hails from Derbyshire. That same county has a tup for its emblem; need I say more? 

Yet another instance of sheep-obsession was displayed by Professor Fractal’s woolly thinking in his latest memo (TAC30, p/4). 
Since distance is defined as “the extent of space between two points”, there cannot possibly be such a concept as “infinite 
distance”. Further in the same memo, he states that “we all know that the sea goes up and down”. No it doesn’t; it goes in and out, 
which causes the land to go up and down due to the weight of water on it. It’s obvious to anyone who stands on a beach that the 
land lowers itself into the water as the tide advances. Because of this effect, Scotland has a constant gentle sideways rocking 
motion which can often be observed far inland affecting human beings in the vicinity of licensed premises. 


Mick Furey, Rotherham 


Ed. — Welsh TACit Table out now: see pll. Space-pressure means Mick's promised article is held over, but while you're 
waiting, check out his latest letter — re Chris Smith and Highland depopulation — on p70 of the Weekend Guardian, 22/2/97. 
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The quiz (Z4C30, pp4,5) continued a relentless upward curve: 21 entrants last year, 22 this! Rumours of it being easier proved 
unfounded, the average mark dipping from 44.57% to 39.50% — although the winning score was, remarkably, almost identical: 73.46% 
in 1995 against a flat 73% here. Twelve of last year’s gluttons returned for more punishment, but only five improved their position. 
The national spread mimicked TAC’s subscription database if not quite its readership as a whole: 12 Scots, 9 Engloids, 1 Welsh. 
In general, feedback was of folk mixing fun, frustration and occasional other words beginning with f. Corinthian spirituality abounded, 
with much it’s-the-taking-part-that-counts-ism and willing acceptance of Ben Humble pie. 

Top dog two years ago, Stuart Benn teamed up with Barbara Brodie to edge out last year’s Merseyside pedigree chums Dave 
Tyson and Brenda Lowndes ina reversal of the 1745 quiz, since the winners hail from Culloden. It’s now five years since neither Benn 
nor Lowndes bestrode the podium as joint or clear victor. Various entrants maintained form, notably Barbara Jones, Richard Webb and 
Andy Archer, whilst newcomers Paul Kennedy, Bruce Smith and Peter Shaw zoomed in high up. In the basement, ex-champ Graham 
Pearson pled university finals as an excuse for continued free-fall, whilst Harry Ingram further enhanced his fine collection of booby 
prizes. The killer questions were 2e, 3b, 6a and 6e, which no-one got right — although a clever alternative to 2e earned several half- 
marks. This applied also to 8 (ix) and (xii), whilst the only two actual bonuses were for 2b — clever observation — and 8 (xi) — for 
making your Ed and Blanco laugh aloud after midnight in the marking session (although they’d had a bit to drink by that stage). As 
ever, other half-marks were awarded for answers right in themselves but not what was really being looked for. 

Benn / Brodie pick up Andy Wightman’s kind offer of his own Canongate book Who Owns Scotland, Alan Dawson’s new The 
Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales, Grant Hutchison’s World Tops and Bottoms, and another year’s sub; Tyson / Lowndes get the Tables 
and the mag, whilst Kennedy’s postie will bring a brown envelope every second month from now on. And since both top pairings 
included someone with the surname of a boxer — Benn and Tyson — it’s perhaps time for the question-setters to start laying out their 
winter clothes in preparation for next year’s epic ... 


73 Stuart Benn / Barbara Brodie (joint entry), 71 Dave Tyson / Brenda Lowndes (joint entry), 61 Paul Kennedy, 56¥2 Bruce Smith, 
54% Peter Shaw, 47% Barbara Jones, 45% Graham Benny, 45 Richard Webb, 44 Andy Archer, 42 Paul Caban, 4042 Andy Mayhew, 
38", the Garrad Hassan crew, this time featuring Andrew Fellows, Paul Gardner, Graham Gow, Peter Jamieson, Gordon Smith 
(the other one) and Anne Telfer; 36 Wolf Gruellich, 32 both Ann Bowker and Ian Johnston, 31% Gary Westwood, 2512 Jim Willsher, 
21% Graham Pearson, 20/2 Craig Weldon, 20 Ewan MacKenzie, 18 Dewi Jones, 1212 Harry Ingram. 


1a Whose new book ... Climbing Mount Improbable? A comfortable start for most people — Richard Dawkins — although potential 
winners DT/BL carelessly confused genetics with physics by putting “Stephen Dawkins’, and were chasing the game thereafter. 
1b In August, what was expensively lost on Croaghaun Mountain ...? A winning Irish Lottery ticket, for £2.08 million. JW added that 
it was discovered somewhere else entirely, down the back of a sofa or something. Sofa so good for most quizzers. 

1c In which English city ... ? Trickier: Southampton (Hedge End). Estate agents Man and Co South-East were fined £1500 and branch 
manager Jason Franklin a further £150. Seems abit harsh m’lud. 

1d... climbers Ben Moon and Stephen Coates ... ascent from Gotan Camp. Many scored well here. Gotan Camp, despite the Himalayan- 
sounding name, was in the uplands of Berkshire: Newbury treetops to be precise. Moon and Coates were part of the anti-bypass 
protest which ended when sheriff’s lackeys hauled them down to be arrested with violent disorder. This word was needed for full 
marks: those who merely said “removed” bore the brunt of the quizmasters’ own cherry-picking. 

le Which Asian city ... buildings as high as Auchtertyre Hill? Said hill, 452m, is matched by the Petronas Towers in Kuala Lumpur. 
Comedy spellings abounded (eg Koala Lumpur — PC). Other skyscrapers twinnable with Marilyns include the Empire State Building 
(Mynydd y Lan, 381m), the World Trade Centre (Low Fell, 423m) and Chicago’s Sears Tower (1m shy of 444m Dun Caan). 

1f ... London Millennium Tower ... We were hoist by our own radio mast here, since two out of the three options scored full marks. 
Cuilags was intended, with tower plus mast 1265ft+162ft, ie 1427ft / 435m, as per the Hoy hill. But by offering 50m alternatives to either 
side, we messed up since the mast is itself this height, reducing the total to 1265ft / 385m — and Gun is 384m. So both options were 
allowed — and, with no-one offering Carleatheran or declining to guess, a rare 100% was scored. 

1g The inside of which British 3000ft hill ... film set? Hollowed-out Ben Cruachan threw a massive red herring, but “British” flagged 
a warning, and some rightly chose Elidir Fawr in Snowdonia. The movie, Mortal Kombat I] — Annihilation, proved much harder — 
and hard on the locals too, since the crew apparently did a runner without paying their extras. Only DT/BL scored with the film: half 
for Mortal Kombat itself. RW’s perfect start self-destructed here, with his suggestion of Mission Impossible. 


2a...map 10km square ... names of all these animals? After a relatively easy opening, this started to sort the sheep from the goats 
— and the hinds, and the asses, and the donkeys. The big square is on OS70, eastings 40-50, northings 05-15. Individual beasts at 
Gass 4105, Craigdonkey 4710 (honest! ), Boreland 4013, Ewe Hill 4512, Ashentree 4313 (or Auchenroy Hill 4405), Scottish Industrial 
Railway Centre 4707-4807, Lambdoughty Hill 4006 and Ravenscroft 4614. SB/BB also found 70-80/00-10 on OS80— 11 animals and an 
ark to put them in — whilst AM outdid this with 14 in 29-39/02-12 on OS79. BL’s letter implied that DT did most of the donkey work. 
2b The rectangle of 1km squares ... 12:12 placename? Obviously tricky if 2a had proved elusive, and only the three prizewinners 
found Craigs of Kyle in square 4215. BS threw up Burm of Elsick, OS38,45/8994, but AM followed his own agenda and discovered the 
first ever Scottish 13:13 — Howpasley Burn, a Borthwick/Teviot feeder around 3405 on OS79. This follows a total of eight 12:12s 
spread over two years, and was awarded a rare full-mark bonus since it’s like someone having finally scored a 62 in a golf major. 

2c An easterly two-word 12:12 ... Easier than the above once the “watery names” were sussed to be B(I)ackwater Reservoir. This 
gave the 12:12 as Glen Quharity, OS44, 2861. 

2d... Mid Lix ... four feet higher than Ar Riabhach? Much easier — good scoring here — although slack had to be cut for different 
methods of totting up the Roman numerals. We intended MID LIX to be broken down to 1000+1+500+50+1+10 = 1562. Some folk 
kept the Is with the parent letters, giving 1000+499+50+9 = 1558, ie the same as Ar Riabhach (475m = 1558ft). No-one was penalised 
for this, nor for use of an earlier one-inch sheet which had both hills slightly lower. Incidentally, your Ed was forced to do mental (in 
both senses) Roman times-tables when at junior school, which may partly explain the way his adult brain works. 

2e What linguistic quirk ... an accountant ... Cnoc na Peiste? Also at school, your Ed learned that the only English word with three 
consecutive double letters is bookkeeper. And recent Irish OS revisions have done away with Cusmmeennapeasta for the fourth 
highest Reek. No-one deduced this, but SB/BB, IJ, PK and BS all picked up points for an alternative: the summit translates as “Hill of 
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the serpent”, from which it’s only a short slither to “adder”, ie an accountant. 
Neat — although scarcely tallying with St Paddy having banished all snakes from 
Ireland. Maybe the hills were named prior to the fifth century? 

2f ... name shared by a Scottish and an Irish Marilyn ... Hellish difficult (and we 
knewit!) since IOS maps are not easily available over here whilst the groundbreaking 
Irish ZACit Table which would have made it trivial is still slouching towards 
Bethlehem. For all the suggestions of Ben More etc, the only shared name is 
Mount Eagle — the 256m Black Isle highpoint anda 516m summit down Dingle way. 
SB/BB, DT/BL and BJ all showed why they rank highly, rolling up their Slieves to 
find this. Unluckiest was AA, who found 589m Cruach Mhor, highest hill in Section 
19A, and also a 932m hill of that name in the Reeks — oddly an outlier of Cnoc na 
Peiste. But with a drop of only 32m this is a mere Hewitt, not a Marilyn. 


3a “Three hundred miles and more...” is the opening of The Country of the [Danny] Blind, by HG Wells. JW knew this and also 
pointed out that the actual book — as opposed to the story — is The Door in the Wall. But nobody knew: 

3b Which subsequent Nobel laureate ... ? Shame on you all. Seamus Heaney, Field Work; map of Glanmore, Ireland. Guesses 
included William Golding’s Darkness Visible (published 1979) or Odysseus Elytis (awarded Prize 1979). Edwin Morgan’s 1996 
Collected Translations shows an old European map, but Morgan has never been invited to Oslo. All this supports the theory that 
your Ed is unusual in reading poetry, especially given his absence from the vast throng of popular culturalists who knew 3e! 

3c Which band released the 1979 single ... ? This split the quizzers into young (or young-at-heart) and old fogey camps, with the 
indie-freaks correctly citing Wire. 

3d Which 1995 novel ... ? Despite various Muriel Gray Trickster guesses (and Enid Blyton from HI — be serious at the back! ), this 
was Michael Crichton, The Lost World, pp3 18-319. 

3e In which 1990s film ... sex in the Munro Hotel? Dave, starring Sgurr na h-Eabhair. Only seven folk (plus your Ed) didn t know this. 


4a ...a Graham-sized hill named Qaqgqartivakajik? Greenland — although as globally-pedantic PC pointed out, we should have 
said “dependency”, not “country”, since it’s part of Denmark. 

4b ... the Guilin Mountains? China was what most said, and they were right. 

4c If Ben Hutig ... moved to Israel ... Ben Hutig, despite the Hebrew-sounding name, is a 408m Sutherland Marilyn which would sit 
neatly beside the Dead Sea, since anyone climbing it would return to “sea level”, the Dead Sea being at minus 408m. DT/BL tried it 
on with “the Mount of Olives, because Hutig means olive in Hebrew”. No it doesn’t: we checked, and olive is zayit (or e/aia in Greek). 
4d ... an anagram of two African cities? Easy enough despite comedy guesses such as DW’s G(h)ana Hill. Broad Cairn + u = 
Durban + Cairo. PS wrote “Board Cairn” and was docked a half-point by the harsh quiz-setters. 

4e Which New Donald contains the name of an African country? Again easy: Beninner. IJ had been there (by boat presumably), 
Ghana again featured (Alhang minus the 1), whilst arch countrybagger AB shamefully gave up. 

4f ... writer ... African country? Comedy question, comedy answer. Only CW missed man-of-the-moment Camero(o)n McNeish. 
4g... admin centre ... Munro? Only RW correctly gave Longyearbyen in Svalbard / Spitsbergen, named for one Munro Longyear. 
False trails led to Monrovia and Port Stanley (Munro Stanley — who he? It was PM Edward Stanley aka “Lord” Derby, surely?) Ditto 
Hugh Town, admin centre of the Scilly Isles — these aren’t dependent, being administered by “Prince” Charles and some Cornish 
bobbies; and McMurdo Sound in the Ross Dependency, NZ’s Antarctic claim. This geographical (ie non-administrative) entity was 
named after a Lt McMurdo who sailed on HMS Terror — as known by Grant Hutchison’s Professorial Other, who shares the name. 


5a Which of these three Ochils ... ? Two quizzers packed rucksacks and researched this the best way, whilst most stay-at-homers fell 
into the trap of suggesting Bengengie since it’s craggy on the map. Hence only the diligent GB and DT/BL plus good-guessing, WG 
and AM scored: Colsnaur Hill is a great summit for lunch-eating in a westerly gale. For the record, Myreton Hill has two close- 
together bumps, the southerly one carrying a neat cairn; Colsnaur has a slightly larger cairn and the little pointscoring crag, facing 
east; Bengengie has a bare cairn but an extremely prominent crag 20m east. Try to shelter in that and you’ ll end up down in the glen. 
5b Dunkeld 16, Pitlochry 38, Blair Atholl 45, Dalwhinnie ? The most common guess— kilometres north of Perth— was on the right 
road but missed the spin. Each A9 layby is numbered, and the figures given are of the layby immediately before the turnoff heading 
north. Dalwhinnie is 88, as only the local SB/BB realised. RW was unlucky: his guess of 61was the right answer ... to Sd! 

5c Which Graham shares a name with a Masonic Lodge ... ? This doubled with the Ochiline 5a, since Lodge Ben Cleuch stands only 
200m from the Mill Glen car park in Tillicoultry. SB/BB hunted high and low in Lanarkshire (no shortage of Masons there) but found 
no Lodge Tinto. They then took the insider route and asked a trouser-tugger, who loaned his Year Book. This gave the fantastic info 
that four more lodges are named from hills: Schiehallion, Ben Ledi, Hartfell and Tap o’ Noth! 

5d What number ... ? Trivial once 5c was known. It’s Lodge 782, so taking off 721m gives 61. 

5e The summit ... viewfinder ... error. Only three folk checked this on the ground, with one — BS — even then failing to spot that 
whilst the hills are correctly marked, the engraved plate is 180° awry, with S given as 0°, W 90°, N 180° and E 270°. 


6a England 0, Wales 4 ... Explain. One of Blanco’s, your majesty. No-one came near to seeing that “Thomas Weir” is an acronym for 
Thousand Metres Above Sea-level in Wales, England and the Irish Republic; the “scorelines” tally the appropriate hills in each case. 
6b What number linked Princess Di ... on 4/12/95? This was better: 492 gave one mark, with a second for saying, Lamington Hill is 
492m, Athers faced 492 balls in his matchsaving 185 v South Africa, and the Queen of Hearts wore a baseball cap bearing this 
number after a “secret” hospital visit. AM undid his earlier good Howpasley Burn work by twigging the story but writing 429! 

6c Which two Donalds ... England test cricketers? Two cricket questions in a row! Forget (Chris) Broad (Stuart) Law; it was (David) 
Capel Fell and (Robert) Croft Head. Your Ed reclimbed these in chilly clag on 1/2/97 to celebrate the closing of the quiz! 

6d Newtyle Hill 20, Ben Vrackie 21, Carn a Chlamain 22, The Fara ? Looked like a rehash of 5b, but different entirely. The missing 
apostrophe and the “Newtyle” clue hinted at these being Scrabble scores. Hence The Fara = 1+4+1+4+1+1+1=13. 

6e Which new book ... ? Most bizarre of all. “Predictions” gave a clue, but no shame for not knowing The Real Counties of Britain 
by Russell Grant. Yes, that Russell Grant, the fat soothsayer. Honest. Maybe we’ Il review it one day. 


7a On which very widely seen Scottish map ... ? Even English-based quizzers seemed to know that these triangles come not from Iain 
White’s CD “panoramas”, but from the standard ScotRail map. 

7b ... hills in the following sections: West Lomond 2' ... ? Very hard. Your Ed only knew to set this since his pilot brother-in-law 
Geoff owned Aeronautical chart ICAO 1:500000, Sheet 2150ABCD Scotland, Orkney and Shetland [sic] Edition 16. Only the 
otherwise struggling DJ scored anything, knowing the type of map but not the specific sheet. The numbers give safe heights, ie the 
highest hill per section, rounded up, plus 300ft. Nice maps to look at; bugger all use for bagging. 

7c... odd one out: A70, A71, A72, A73? One answer is traditionally given in your Ed’s TGO column at the appropriate time: last year 
it was the height of the Maldives, now this. The A73 is the the only road not to appear on its numero-eponymous OS Landranger. 
Various half-marks for folk wittering on about roads crossing the watershed, merging at Hyndford Bridge or running north-south. 
The nice word “numbersake” featured a couple of times. 

7d Which of the Great Lakes exists in Scotland ... ? For all the four neat anagramisations of Loch Hourn / Lake Huron and the six weird 
guesses at Erie Hill, SB/BB, GB, BJ and EM all found the simple Lake Superior on OS76/0870. 

7e Name four other Scottish Lakes ... In addition to L Superior, we found a further eight definite lakes named on current Landrangers: 
L Louise 21/7387, Kelly (aka Lower) L 30/8835, Pitfour L 30/9748, Upper L 30/8734, L of Menteith 57/5700, Hirsel L 74/8240, Cally L 
83/6055, and Manxman’s L 83,84/6748. Murkier is Swan L 76/2209, given as Swan Pond on the latest OS70 overlap. Pathfinder sheets 
threwup four more: Raith L NT29/2691, Keithfield L NJ83/8533, Pressmennan L NT 67/6273, and Lakes (plural) of Hatton NJ74/7547. 
Fasque L and L of Orcadie were supposedly named in a 1996 fishing guide — and, since HI was struggling for points, we allowed the 
former (near Fettercairn, unnamed on any OS map); but not the latter, which remains unlocated. The 1997 edition also gave Aros L on 
Mull, although this may really be Lochan a’ Ghurrabain, 47/5253. Definitely disallowed were Pitcairnie L and Dupplin L on OS58: both 
have long, been lochs whatever old maps might say; L of Moy on OS27: asettlement, with the nearby pondish thing unnamed even on 
the Pathfinder since the words are in black, not blue; and Pawston L on OS74 — in England! The proportion of lakes in the grounds 
of stately homes says something about the anglification of the Scottish gentry over the centuries, for sure. (This list — of 14 definites 
— feels pretty complete, but if anyone knows more, please write in.) 

7f Which OS Landranger has a high point, or “map top”, of only 7m? The quiz-setters traditionally make a bit of a Meall na h-Aisre 
of one question, and this was it. The answer, as almost everyone said, was OS131 (Boston and Spalding): flattest of flat sheets in a 
flat land. This is a- Wash with at least six 7m trig points / spot heights (249436, 292303, 429334, 458179, 472185, 477199), but we'd 
overlooked an 8m spot height at 263276, and a 9m spot height at 439223. BS even claimed a 10m contour nearby, but we got 
headaches squinting for this. Apologies for the mess-up: anyone offering any of these naturally scored full marks. Since most of the 
points are humanly-built structures — levees — then, as AM and GP pointed out, the actual map top should perhaps be the topmost 
turret of the Boston Stump. And as for Peak Hill, 2m or 3m in square 2616, GW rightly suggests it suffers slight delusions of grandeur. 


8 Corbents and Grabams The favourite quiz question ever? Very user-friendly, in that contestants had a list of multiple-choice 
answers in front of them — albeit 224 options for the Grabams and 219 for the Corbents. Answers given in the form clue-solution / hill, 
with explanations and comments where necessary: 

(i) Woody Allen movie: Zelig / Belig; (ii) Jay Silverheels: Tonto / Tinto (The actor’s name); (iii) Cantilevers overhead here: Queensferry 
/ Queensberry (Forth Bridge); (iv) Pinky-blue Girl actress: Grogan / Groban (Clare Grogan, co-star of Gregory s Girl and singer with 
Altered Images, whose 1982 second album was Pinky Blue); (v) A group of Munro’s: Runrig / Dun Rig (Not Munros but Munro’s — 
Donny of that ilk being lead singer of the Celt-rock band); (vi) Hamish MacInnes’ wee dog: Pup of Glencoe / Pap of Glencoe (PK made 
the biggest blunder in all quizdom here, correctly identifying the hill but offering Pip of Glencoe, as Pip was “just the sort of name that 
Hamish would give to his wee dog”! ); (vii) Definitely the other Hamish’s dog; Storm / The Storr (Hamish Brown’s second dog, after 
Kitchy); (viii) Where Glasgow girls go for a night out: Hen venue / Ben Venue (Glasgow vernacular: woman = hen); (ix) High, TGO, 
Trail, plus this: And TAC / An Stac (Clever half-point-scoring alternative from AA and GB: Press and ye / Pressendye; Bad and on hill 
/Badandun Hill might also have scored); (x) Northern Exposed pub: The Brick / The Brack (Pub/café/diner in TV series Northern 
Exposure), (xi) The bloke who bribes juries and dopes racehorses: The nobbler / The Cobbler (Does anything other than a jury or a 
racehorse get nobbled? We think not. PC scored a full point — and deserved more — for the tremendous Bent Imran / Ben Tirran ... 
allegedly), (xii) All Together Now boys: The Farm / The Fara (1990 song by Liverpool band The Farm; AA scored another unorthodox 
half for Men loyal / Ben Loyal); (xiii) Pacey Zimbabwean: Streak / Streap (Heath Streak: opening bowler for Zimbabwe in recent Test 
series versus England); (xiv) Question the terrible ruler: Ask Ivan / Askival; (xv) Tin snake: Can asp / Canisp; (xvi) Repair Highland 
village: Mend Onich/ Ben Donich; (xvii) White Riot Squad in the morning: Clash am / Clisham (Track four on 1977 first album by the 
seminal London punks was White Riot), (xviii) Ariston goes on ...: And on / An Dun (Interminable TV advert); (xix) Definitely not 
Dennis’s dandy sister: Mona Menace / Monamenach (Read DC Thomson’s comics for the hardest Grabam/Corbent); (xx) Duke’s boy: 
Son of Atholl / Sow of Atholl (Actually the late George Iain Murray had no direct heir, and his title passed to an obscure South African 
cousin; EM’s Ben Royal ensured that what the 1981 SMC Tables labelled “the northernmost Corbett” again featured); (xxi) Put cheek 
ona pedestal: Mount buttock / Mount Battock (Cheap arse gag to end with). 


Thanks to all the contestants and also to those unseen millions who dibbed and dabbed after the Christmas turkey or tofu but with no 
real intention of submitting an entry. 


Sources: The Beano; The Cambridge Encyclopedia (Cambridge, 1992), The Grahams and the New Donalds, Alan Dawson (TACit, 
1995); The Great Rock Discography: Third Edition, MC Strong (Canongate, 1996); The Guardian, 5/12/95 (Princess Di), 28/2/96 
(Atholl), 13/3/96 (Gotan), 4/9/96 (Lottery), 9- 10/9/96 (Millenium); Hamish s Groats End Walk, Hamish Brown (Paladin-Granada, 1983), 
The High Mountains of Britain and Ireland, Volume 1, Irvine Butterfield (Diadem, 1993), The Mountains of Ireland, Paddy Dillon 
(Cicerone, 1992); Munro s Tables (SMT, 1981); The New Bible Dictionary (IVP, 1978), Ordnance Survey Gazetteer of Great Britain: 
Third Edition (1992), Rand McNally World Facts and Maps (Rand McNally, 1995); The Relative Hills of Britain (plus 1996 update), 
Alan Dawson (Cicerone, 1992); Scotland for Fishing 1997 (Pastime, 1997), Teaching Little Fang, Mark Swallow (Abacus, 1991), TGO 
11/96 (Longyearbyen, pp48-53) and 2/97 (A73, p100); Variety Movie Guide 97, Derek Elley (Hamlyn, 1996); Wisden Cricketers’ 
Almanack 1996 (John Wisden, 1996), World Tops and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison (TACit, 1996). 
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| Stob Press Special — The steep, steep price of Lomond 


READERS WILL RECALL an item from the last Stob Press (£4 C30, p/5) inviting submissions from anyone who had paid the full 
£25 for Lomond Books’ recently published The Munros — Scotlands Highest Mountains, by Cameron McNeish. A free TAC 
subscription was up for grabs, since the book had been on “Special Offer” at £15 right from the 18/10/96 publication date: shiny 
gold dust-jacket stickers and numerous bookshop displays said so. The free subbie was a sideshow of course, since the point 
wasn’t to indicate TAC’s own customer-service generosity, but to flag up a bad case of sod-the-public-ism by Lomond. No claims 
arrived directly, but TA Corrie soon received a letter from one TA Maher, director of Lomond Books. Since s/he demands in 
no uncertain terms that we “retract”, and since TAC is at ease with the concept of right-to-reply, the letter is reproduced as 
written. It was addressed to your Editor, in his official capacity: 


Dear Mr Hewitt, 


My attention has been drawn to a nefarious article in your January/February issue which is totally inaccurate, untrue and 
misleading. The Munro’s [sic] — Scotland’s Highest Mountains was on sale at the retail price of £25 at many outlets in 
Scotland prior to late October. I enclose a copy of a letter received from a customer complaining about the reduction after she 
had bought the book at £25. 

The original published price of the title was £25 but it was then decided to run the title as a promotional offer at £15 to bring 
it below the main competitor 's book price. 

It is also claimed in your magazine that the book was aimed at our Bargain Books shops. This is also a gross calumny. We in 
fact restricted all our shops to very small quantities both in initial supplies and repeat orders because we did not see it as a 
main Autumn title for them. 

The book has sold 15000 copies throughout the UK in the period November and December. We had to airfreight in half the 
second print run to meet demand. Lomond is Scotland s largest wholesaler as well as being a publisher. We service more than 
1200 accounts in Scotland through our representatives and van merchandising service. Orders were received from major 
wholesalers in England — Cordee Books, Bertrams, Gardners and from retailers as far apart as Lancaster and London. Our 
own retail sales have accounted for less than 20% of total sales. 

At least the public recognise “value for money” and quality when they see it even if your views are jaundiced. May I also take 
issue with the inference that John Smith or James Thin are “proper shops” and Bargain Books and Bookworld are not. Would 
you not agree this is a rather middle class reactionary view? Only a small percentage of the British public visit bookshops 
regularly — less than 10% — because they are often intimidating, patronising and catering for the middle/upper classes. 
Our outlets make books available to a wide range of the public at prices they can afford. They at least appreciate the 
service. What is a proper shop — beauty is in the eye of the beholder I would suggest. Are Kwik Save, Poundstretcher and 
State of Independence improper shops! 

/ would claim the prize for having the first sighting of the book on sale at £25 except a years subscription to Scotlands Rag Bag 
Bag Rag (apt name) fills me with horror. Would you give me a subscription to a proper outdoor magazine with colour pictures, 
informed text and balanced reviews. Although no expert in the field I am led to conclude that professional jealousy is 
portrayed in a number of the contributions in your journal. 

We require a retraction of your false statements and inaccurate innuendo in the next issue of your publication. Meanwhile | 
shall indeed be searching for “higher things”. 


Yours sincerely, 
TA Maher 
Director, Lomond Books, Edinburgh 


(The enclosed letter mentioned was from an Evelyn Reid of Paisley. Reid had written to Lomond on 13/10/96 — five days 
before the book was officially launched — having bought a copy in the Inverness branch of Bargain Books on 26/9/96 for £25. 
Within days she had seen it advertised at the lower price in TGO and The Sunday Post, and so asked for an explanation. ) 

Where to start? TAC’s perceived remit includes exposing hypocrisy and customer-exploitation, and the magazine doesn’t take 
kindly to being required to “retract” even at the best of times. But it’s far from clear exactly what Maher perceives his/her gripe 
to be. Since the latter part of the letter degenerates into anti-TAC abuse, we'll leave readers to make of this what they will — 
commenting only that, given the strident views about “intimidating” and “patronising” bookshops, it perhaps isn’t TAC which 
suffers “professional jealousy”. 

The first serious thing to note is Lomond’s bizarre decision to forward a 
letter so completely counter-productive to their own argument. It’s an 
amazing piece of foot-shooting in at least three ways: (i) The thoughts of 
Reid and TAC on Lomond’s selling policy differ only in that TAC 
assumed the book never to be truly available for £25 — or at best 
momentarily, nominally — whereas Reid’s letter proves otherwise; (ii) It 
shows Reid as doubly unlucky: she bought the book pre-publication, and 
from Bargain Books. This is ironic given what we’ve been told by other 
booksellers, since had the purchase been made from a non-Bargain 
shop or at a later date, a much lower price would have been paid; hence 
“Bargain” is a 180° misnomer here. And (iii), given the dating of Reid’s 
letter, the whole advance-sales manoeuvring has been flushed out into 
the open, whereas previously it lurked in the shadows of conjecture. 
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These points bear examination in the light of Maher’s bluster, since the claim of “totally inaccurate, untrue and misleading” 
relates to the validity of the full £25 price. The £15 “Special Value” offer was/is a clear case of truth-economy. Checks with 
friendly contacts in Smith, Thin and Tiso all confirm that each of these mainstream outlets began sales on or after the official 
publication date of 18/10/96, and never at anything other than £15. In order to be legally marked down as “Special Value”, the 
book had to be sold for 28 days prior to the mark-down. This it was, being released before official publication, effectively 
in-house, since Lomond Press and Bargain Books are siblings who meet up round the back of the publishing world’s bike sheds. 
TAC has no reason to suggest — and never has done — that this phase didn’t run its full 28-day course. Indeed, this is how 
Reid came to buy her copy — 22 days before the “proper” (if that loaded word can again be used) launch. 

Time to dig out the advance review copy sent to TAC — which already carried a £15 sticker. The covering letter, dated 
7/10/96, said: “The book is being published by Lomond Books on 18 October 1996 at a retail price of £15.” No mention of £25. 
Likewise, the accompanying press release re the Ben Lomond launch, 17/10/96: “Following this special launch the book, which 
has been produced for Lomond Books by Colin Baxter Photography, will be available from bookshops at £15.” And delving 
back even earlier produces an Advance Information letter from Lomond. This gave no indication as to price, but the attached 
glossy flier (the thing which appeared in TGO) stated an unequivocal £15 with no mention of £25 nor of any special offers. 

TAC has been passed a copy of the January 1997 in-trade Lomond Books flier. This includes the following section: “I must 
thank all of you who supported us so tremendously over The Munros — Scotland s Highest Mountains and apologise to those 
who sold out of stock and couldn’t get anymore [sic]. The book exceeded our wildest expectations. In addition to the original 
10000 which sold in just over four weeks the 4500 copies of the reprint we air freighted in sold out in just ten days. That’s 
nearly 15000 copies in around six weeks of a £15 book ...”. 

In late January Reid wrote an enlightening letter to your Ed. She had not been aware of Lomond having passed on her first 
letter — clearance had not been asked for nor would it have been given. She had however received an initial reply from Lomond, 
dated 1/11/96, again signed TA Maher: “The original published price of the title was £25 but it was then decided to run the title 
as a promotional offer at £15. This promotional price ran from 17th October but copies sold prior to this went out at £25.” So 
there. But Maher did refund the £10 difference, something which presumably doesn’t come easily to a commercial publisher, 
and which smacks of one of two things. Either (hopefully) unease/embarrassment at the credibility gap which led to Reid being 
fleeced; or (less charitably) an attempt to keep a lid on things by buying off a disaffected customer. Whatever: a precedent has 
been set, and anyone else who paid £25 pre-publication could do worse than to apply for a tenner refund. The address is 
Lomond Books, 36 West Shore Road, Granton, Edinburgh EHS 1QD, tel 0131-551-2261, fax 0131-552-1703. 

Please also write to TAC and let us know your thoughts/experiences. Lomond clearly feels public opinion supports them in 
all this, and many a TAC reader must have bought one of the 15000 copies. Maher won’t be getting the claimed TAC subbie 
(Reid of course won this); but any future issues containing relevant letters will, out of courtesy (oldfashioned concept, that), 
be sent to Lomond gratis. 

One final point. Although TAC29 gave The Munros a pretty negative review, the complaint/dispute here doesn’t at all pertain 
to writing or content: it’s the se/ling policy which causes concern. Indeed, despite TAC29 having been forwarded at the time, 
Maher makes no reference to either the book’s text or layout. This is spelt out not just because TAC’s Ed is elsewhere in the 
employ of author McNeish, but also because, from its first issue, TAC has striven to maintain an independent, needs-to-be-said 
stance, and will not stop now just because of some wearing-two-hats awkwardness. Besides, McNeish is quite capable of 
perceiving the demarcation lines here, and will hopefully empathise with such as Evelyn Reid who paid good money in good 
faith for his work only to be let down by the messenger. It’s interesting to note that his subsequent Wilderness Walks (from 
BBC Publications) is so much better in production terms. 

It’s not often Zhe Angry Corrie gets genuinely angry, but be assured, thirty-one issues in, we won’t stand idly by and watch 
rough justice. Money is what the statisticians call a zero-sum game: if someone gains, then someone else loses. When it comes 
to hills, this bottom-line belief can be seen in terms of quangos in committee, in landowners marching four-by-four, or, as now, 
in acommercial concern playing wide and fast. A tiny feeder fish such as TAC shouldn’t really have to tidy up after a great big 
flounder like Lomond; but the customers, whether paying £25 or £15, are due a rekindling of faith in the outdoor publishing 
industry — especially since, in general, the industry is a good deal more caring than is evident here. 
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Fourth 7A Cit Table now available: The Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales, Alan Dawson,24pp, £2 (£2.40 inc p&p). 156 Marilyns (hills 
with 150m drop) and 137 Hewitts (Hills of England, Wales and Ireland over Two Thousand feet). Equivalent English and Irish booklets 
soon. All six TACit publications (Walking the Watershed, Munro's Fables, Grahams, Murdos, World, Wales) only £21 inc p&p, with 
a six-issue TAC sub to boot — save £9.20! The Grahams and the New Donalds and The Murdos, Alan Dawson, £1.70 (£1.95) each; 
World Tops and Bottoms — High and low points of all countries and dependencies, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40). PC disks of 
all Tables bar World, £4 each: hypertext, Excel and txt. 10% of 
booklet/disk sales to JMT. Munro’s Fables, Grant Hutchison, 
104pp, £5.99 (£6.50); Walking the Watershed, Dave Hewitt, 
240pp, £7.99 (£9). All books except The Murdos illustrated by 
Chris Tyler. Also: cut-price copies of Dawson’s 1992 Cicerone 
original, The Relative Hills of Britain, inc update; 256pp, £8 
inc p&p. T-shirts: a few Skye Bridges remain, XL and L only: 


Mule 


£11.50 or £14.50 as sub/shirt package. New shirt soon. TAC wot Wee BEE 
sub: £6. WtW+shirt+sub £22.50; MF +shirt+sub £20.50; WtW+ mae! vl My 
MF +shirt+sub £28. For subs/shirts, cheques to The Angry sf | 1 Ih : 
Corrie. If books are involved, make it TACit Press. All from sé 


House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. 
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LACHLAN and the DISTRESS BEACON 
by Grant Hutchison 


THAT SUMMER EVENING I had dined outdoors, on a 
jalapefio-hot twelve-inch pizza, complemented with a rather 
fine chilled Californian rosé (a “blush”, if you will allow me the 
charming, Americanism). It had been, then, a meal of great 
delight, if perhaps a trifle déclassé, and I was now sitting in the 
waning, warmth, contentedly watching a male chaffinch that 
was taking, a keen interest in my pizza crumbs. 

There is an unreasonable joy to be had from the observation 
of small birds going about their oblivious business, 
especially when the experience is linked to the consumption 
of cool wine on a warm evening, and I was therefore 
disinclined to rise and answer the telephone when it began 
to ring. But it rang and kept on ringing, until I arose with a 
sigh and carried my drink indoors resignedly. 

“Hello?” 

“Emergency. Emergency,” replied the telephone, in a curiously mechanical variant of Lachlan’s voice — Lachlan after 
Assimilation by the Borg, perhaps. “Lachlan. Is injured. His location is. Grid reference. Three. Eight. Six. Three. Zero. Three.” 
This last was uttered in the staccato manner of the Directory Enquiries computer. And then, with the mysterious final words 
“This is not a drill”, my electronic caller disconnected. 

How very odd. I meditatively carried the bottle, still containing the dregs of Robert Mondavi’s finest work, over to my 
bookshelves. No grid letters had been given so I could, perhaps, assume that the reference was local — in the same grid square 
as Dundee. It was the work of a moment to pull out the necessary map sheet, unfold it, and run a finger along the eastings and 
up the northings. My index finger came to rest in the west end of Dundee — suspiciously close to the location of Lachlan’s 
flat, in fact. 

I returned to the phone to give him a call, and it rang beneath my hand. 

“Hello?” 

“Hey, man, what d’ you think? Good, eh?” 

“Do I take it that you are responsible for the alarming tape-recording that just told me the coordinates of your flat?” 

“T am indeedy. Sorry about the grid reference, but it’s the only one that I can get off my GPS when it’s dangling out the flat 
window, you see.” 

“No.” 

“So do you ... What?” 

“No I don’t see. You are babbling.” 

“No I’m not. This is good, man. You’ II like it. Can you come round on Saturday? For a walk? I'll give you the big, demo then. 
OK?” 

Like a fool, I said yes. It was the Mondavi blush talking; I know that now. 


I presented myself at Lachlan’s flat on the appointed morning to find him rummaging through a tangle of electronic gear, loading 
fresh batteries. 

“Right man. Here’s the kit,” he said, brandishing something that resembled a portable telephone at me. “This here’s a GPS 
receiver. Picks up latitude and longitude information off the Global Positioning System satellites, when it’s out of doors with a 
clear view of the sky. And this bit of wire, here, plugs the serial port on the GPS into the back of this.” He held up a notebook 
computer, familiar to me from a previous, ill-fated, adventure. * 

“So. P’ve written a wee program that reads the GPS data into the notebook. But the data comes out the back of the GPS in a 
proprietary format, so...” 

“Come,” I said. 

“What?” 

“Come.” 

“T’m not your bloody dog, man.” 

“No no. The data come out the back. It’s a plural noun. Datum, data.” 

Lachlan glowered at me briefly, before continuing: “So. Anyway. I phoned up the people who wrote the format to ask them for 
acopy, and they said it’d cost me a hundred dollars! Now that’s a great scam — make up a data exchange standard, then charge 
people to use it. So I thought bugger that for a game of soldiers, and just compared what was coming, out of the GPS with what 
it said on the screen at the same time, and sort of retro-engineered the data format. Well, actually, it was so simple it was more 
retro-joinery than retro-engineering. Are you with me so far?” 

“T have your gist, I believe. The GPS talks to the computer.” 

“Right. And the computer converts lat and long into OS grid, which is a story in itself, although the Ordnance Survey at least 
doesn’t charge you for the formulas you need. And then the notebook talks to this, through another cable.” He held up another 
slim black box, which he plugged into the cat’s cradle of cabling on his lap. “A portable fax modem. It lets the computer talk to a 


* See Lachlan and the Bionic Long-Johns. 
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telephone — dial up, send messages, faxes, e-mail, soon. And this, which plugs in here, is the portable phone it talks to. Ta-ra! 
The whole caboodle’II run for eight hours off ten double-A alkaline batteries.” 

“And this is what phoned me? This ... arrangement?” 

“Aye. Though I’ve ditched the recorded voice now, because it doesn’t produce any hard copy. Now it’ll fax you instead.” 

“But I don’t have a fax machine.” 

“No. True. But the Mountain Rescue have.” 

“And how does that help me?” 

“No. No. You’re not following this. Here’s how it works. You’ re on the hill. The GPS knows your position, and sends it to the 
wee computer. Every half hour, the computer rings a bell, and you push a reset button. If you don t push the button, then the 
computer rings up the Mountain Rescue, and faxes them a note of your present position! Because it knows you’ re unconscious 
or incapacitated in some way. See? It’s like a dead-man switch on a train.” He paused, alarmed by his own choice of simile: 
“Except you’ re hoping it’s an injured-man switch, in this case.” 

“Good heavens.” 

“Clever, eh? I’Il make my millions off this one, and no mistake. It’s got a list of the grid refs and phone numbers of every MR 
post in Britain, so it automatically finds one within a fifty-mile radius of your position, and sends them the fax.” 

I was impressed, despite myself. “And we are to be testing this today, on the hill?” 

“Aye. I want to make sure the wiring holds up and the alarm’s audible, stuff like that.” 

“But we won’t be calling out the Mountain Rescue, I take it?” 

“Ha! No way, man. Ho ho ho.” 

“Ho ho ho,” I agreed. 


It had been many years since we had last climbed Lochnagar together, and so we decided to drive the tedious long way through 
Braemar and Ballater, with the plan of ascending this old favourite via the Foxes’ Well path. 

Once we had arrived at Spittal of Glenmuick, I examined the map while Lachlan crammed most of the electronics into his 
rucksack. Eventually, the only overt sign of his direct link to cyberspace was the little notebook computer strapped to his left 
forearm, with its wires disappearing up his sleeve. A little key-tapping ensued, and then Lachlan read out our grid reference from 
the tiny screen on his arm: “Three-oh-nine, eight-five-two. Am I right?” 

“You are correct.” 

“OK! We have lift-off!” And, so saying, he strode off towards the loch and our route to the summit. 

I must confess that I did not feel the slightest foreboding. 

We were well up the track beneath Conachcraig when the computer on Lachlan’s wrist first remarked, in a clear feminine voice: 
“Warning! Warning! Thirty seconds!” Lachlan checked the screen for a moment, pressed the spacebar on the keyboard, and 
then nodded happily. : 

“All working fine, man.” 

“Who was that?” I asked. 

“Who was what?” he said, with a transparent affectation of innocence. 

“The voice. It was a woman’s voice.” 

“Oh, just someone.” 

“Who?” 

“No-one you know. Really. I don’t think you’ve ever met her.” 

“Is she a friend of yours, then?” 

He considered this for a moment. “I wouldn’t say friend, no.” And he beamed smugly. _ 

“More than a friend! She’s more than a friend!” I yelped. a 

“TJ think I’ve said enough, actually.” 

And he would tell me no more. But the voice had seemed naggingly familiar, and seemed even more so when it spoke again 
thirty minutes later, and again, as we sat on the col below Meikle Pap, admiring the sweep of the crags and the loch below. 

“| know that woman,” I said. 

“In your dreams,” remarked Lachlan cheerfully, and waved to a yellow helicopter that was circling slowly inside the corrie rim, 
apparently on some sort of exercise. 

The computer performed flawlessly all across Cuidhe Crom and Cac Carn Mor, and by the time we sat down for sandwiches 
on Cac Carn Beag, I had reached a fevered state of impending recall. The oft-repeated sound of that half-familiar voice had built 
up in me a sensation like an aborted sneeze, made all the worse by Lachlan’s constant airy insistence that it was no-one I’d met 
— someone, he said, who didn’t move in my circles. 

And so, when the machine spoke again, I gripped Lachlan’s wrist before he could push the spacebar. “Does she say anything 
else?” I asked. 

“Just some more warnings. Let me hit the button, man.” 

“Twenty seconds!” said the recorded voice. A little husky. A little distant. Vaguely erotic. And I knew this woman! Her name 
seemed to be on the tip of my tongue, her face hovering on the verge of memory. I tightened my grip on Lachlan’s wrist. 

“Let me hear some more!” 

“Ten,” she said. And: “Nine, eight...” 

“T’ve gotta hit the button, man!” 

“No, wait a second ...” 

“Seven, six, five...” 

Despairingly, still mentally blank, I released Lachlan’s arm, but he was already attempting to push the button with his nose, 
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instead. His forehead struck the edge of the clamshell screen, and the computer flipped around his arm until it hung inverted. 

“Four, three, two ...” 

Hauling the thing back up to an accessible position, Lachlan contrived to close the screen over the keyboard in his fumbling, 
haste. 

“One. Zero!” announced the machine, before he could reopen it. And then, bizarrely: “A utodestruct sequence enabled!” 

“Oh man,” moaned Lachlan, “that’s the fax dialling!” He began to perform a strange writhing motion with his left hand, anda 
moment or two elapsed before I realised his predicament. The notebook computer was equipped with two Off buttons, one at 
each end of the casing. To turn the machine off they had to be pushed simultaneously, as a safeguard against accidental 
shut-down. But this was not an easy task with the machine strapped to one forearm. Lachlan soon abandoned the attempt and 
began feverishly tugging at the rear connectors, but these were firmly screwed into place. “Buggerbuggerbugger,” he uttered, 
“C’ mere and help me turn this thing off, will you? Come on, man, before it starts sending!” 

But I was suddenly transfixed by a revelation. The last strange words spoken by the machine had opened the flood-gate of 
memory: “Star Trek!” I said. “That was the computer from Star Trek!” 

“Aye, aye. Will you help me, here, or do you really want an MR call-out?” 

“You recorded the voice from one of your videos, didn’t you?” 

Lachlan was by now trying to get his rucksack off, presumably so that he could disconnect some of the electronics that could 
be reached with both hands, but he had become inextricably tangled in wire, Goretex, and rucksack straps. “Yes, yes!” he cried. 
“T admit it! Now will you /e/p me here?” 

“You were deliberately taunting, me with some imaginary girl-friend!” 

“Yes, yes! Please, man!” And then, all urgency suddenly gone: “Oh bugger it. It’s sent. We’re in trouble now.” 

“Photon torpedoes launched!’ announced the computer, with a note of inappropriate pride. 


To be continued ... 


Fertile’s Bit of Trouble 
by David Rifter 


TELL YOU WHAT, all you happening groovesters: ye olde 
rocke and rolle has been making quite an impact on the | 
news pages these days, mainly through Manchester’s 
wacky retro post-post-Britpop moptops, Fertile Bit in the 
Middle of a Desert. , 
You'll remember reading in an earlier TAC about FBMD’s | myself saw evidence of this recently at a Barrowlands 
triumphant concert on the summit of Ben Lomond, when | concert. As the main act funked away in day-glo Goretex, 
they wafted 80000 adoring Britbopsters into a higher level | for the first time in many years | was offered a package 
of exhipstance. Yea, verily, we were kings awhile as the | of dubious provenance. On inspection, it consisted of 
riffs rolled raucously over the hilltops. a train ticket to Crianlarich, a forged SYHA membership 
But, aye, lad, there’s the rub. The band’s open accept- | card, a pair of crampons and a slice of Kendal Mint Cake. 
ance of an outdoor, mountain sports lifestyle has been | Naturally | refused. Soon after, | made my excuses and left. 
condemned by many parents’ groups: Fertile Bit are However, one voice must be heard. As we ageing rocksters 
regarded as one of the root causes of the growing cult | who continue pathetically to try to keep abreast of trends 
of recreational hillwalking among today’s yoof. And | and fashions (cf also the fat bloke from Chartbite) always 
now the group's leader, Joel Nolligher, has been reported | say, let's listen to the kids themselves. One young lad, when 
as saying, “Like, everyone hillwalks, yeah? Going | asked about the hillwalking craze, said, “Eh ... like, Ah 
hillwalking is nothing. It’s like taking the dog for a walk. | don’t know.” Further comment unnecessary, n’est-ce pas? 
Even most MPs hillwalk.” Some of you funksters at the back there might be 
Stap ma cotton-pickin britches and dang ma poons! | wondering, “What's new, dude?” And verily, this pop stuff 
Square oldster MPs doing something as yoof-cool as | has always had a seedy subculture of mountain travel. 
hillwalking? It maks ye think and gars ye greet. Yet what | Did not Lord McCartney et al convene with the Maharishi 
are we to make of Nolligher’s words? The reaction | on Snowdon’s summit, celebrating the event in “Fool on 
from the rest of the band has been minimal, nay, it has | the Hill’? And surely it’s a little unfair to blame all of 
been deafening in its silence. What a contrast to the | today’s walking subculture on music? What about the 
previous week’s outburst from Rab Hardly, of Glasgow’s | effect of the sensationally-popular miserablist writings of 
bad boy band, G12, when Hardly said, “Mountaineering’s | the bard of the bobble-hats, Irvine McNeish? Teenagers 
like, safe and that. Sometimes when I've been out I’ve, | devour his books — Munrobagging, The Acid Bothy, and 
like, done seven Munros in a day.” Mamore Stuc Nightmares — voraciously, even if they 
Such obvious encouragement for youngsters to attempt | read nothing else. Surely these controversial texts, more 
the South Cluanie Ridge led to Hardly’s exclusion from | than rawk ’n’ rawl, are to blame for Scottish yoof’s 
G12. Even a later apology, accompanied by Hardly’s | decline into lumpen outdoorism? 
public burning of his Rohan Striders, was not enough Of course, under no circumstances would | condone 
for him to be reinstated. Yet many say it is too late. | hillwalking — no siree. But can we not rejoice that in 
Hillwalking already has a grip on the imagination of Scot- | Scotland, our groovin’ pop kids are generating their own 
land’s youth, and is now an essential lifestyle enhancement | culture? In this country, and increasingly down south, 
for the cultural movers ’n’ shakers. hillwalking is the new rock ’n’ roll. 
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We Want, to 
be fxO%ing 
big as Murdo, man! 


magine Skye to the power of ten, or Torridon with hundreds of mountains over 3000ft. Imagine if the 

Cuillin ridge was a hundred miles long, a thousand feet higher, and had permanent snow and ice on its 
crest. Imagine Loch Coruisk and Upper Loch Torridon repeated every few miles, with utterly translucent, 
unpolluted water. The place you are imagining exists: the Lofoten Islands and the coastal Vesteralen area 
around Harstad and Narvik in the Norwegian Arctic. 

The Lofoten Islands lie 200km north of the Arctic Circle. From seaward, the appearance of the main 
mountain chain gives rise to the seafarer’s name for the group: Lofotensvall, the Lofoten Wall. The “wall” is 
in a fact a complex, heavily glaciated mountain area some 150km long, stretching down the main Lofoten 
islands of Langgy, Hinngy, Austvagay, Vestvagay, Flakstadgy and Moskenesgy. The area around Svolveer 
and Henningsveer on Austvagpy is particularly popular with climbers, although “popular” is relative: you 
won't meet too many people! Prof Norman Collie made many climbs here around the turn of the century. 
Modern climbers will find routes of all grades on good rock, and tremendous new route potential. 

The coastal area around Narvik and Harstad is particularly beautiful, a wonderland of fjord and mountain 
in every direction. This is superb walking country, with hundreds of 3000ft and 4000ft peaks and an 
atmosphere of exploratory mountaineering. You find cairns on sharp summits linked by granite ridges and 
arétes, but few paths as known in Scotland. Whereas many routes on the Lofotens are of Alpine stature 
and difficulty, competent mountain walkers will find the vast majority of the Vesteralen mountains within 
their capabilities. 

The best time to visit is late May to late July. Any earlier and the roads consist of compressed snow 
requiring ice tyres; any later and the weather begins to deteriorate. Summer weather can be very wet 
(ala Knoydart), but quite warm. June sees a period of 24-hour daylight and the famed midnight sun. Spring 
is more settled but there can be significant snow around. This tends to be thigh-deep powder requiring 
either Nordic skis (universally used to get around) or snowshoes; there can be significant avalanche risk 
during the aftemoons. In spring and autumn one of the great attractions is the Aurora Borealis. Seen in their 
full Arctic splendour, the Northern Lights leave an indelible impression — | found the nightly displays an 
overwhelming and deeply moving experience. But having twice visited the area by ship in the darkness 
and intensely hostile Arctic weather of winter, | would question the sanity of anybody visiting as a tourist in 
this season! 

The are some campsites: Cade’s European Campsite Guide is particularly informative. Numerous farms 
provide bed and breakfast, and a network of bunkhouses are used by fishermen who dry fish on huge 
racks in season — but these are rumoured to be quite expensive. Wild camping is allowed, subject to the 
rules of the Allemansrat system. 

Harstad is a well sited base. It has all the shops one could desire (What, even Tesco’s? Sign me up 
for the next sailing! — Ed.) and a “frontier town” atmosphere. It can be reached by air, by coastal ferry 
from Alesund in southern Norway (a wonderful journey), or by driving north from the ferry port of Bergen. 
A brilliant network of bus and ferry services radiates from both Harstad and Narvik, serving remote islands 
and communities with good roads and (free!) bridges where necessary: one of the world’s best rural 
support programmes. Most of this funding comes from the prosperous south of the country. Norway 
sees no reason why its northern inhabitants should settle for poor services or have to pay through the 
nose for them. It’s difficult not to draw comparisons with the north and west of Scotland. 

Dosh, wedge, wonga; call it what you will: you won't have enough! Norway is expensive. At £4 for a 
small beer and £12 for a Big Mac (gulp), hitting the town can be a pricey experience. If you drive north — 
which on balance seems the best option — take all the food and drink you can. But be discreet with 
the booze: Norwegian views on the amount of alcohol necessary for “personal use” may differ radically 
from yours! 

Go to the Norwegian Arctic, it’s brilliant. 
The clarity of air, the cleanliness, the stunning 
scenery and the hundreds of aggy hills are a 
tonic for the soul. There is so much space, 
and so few people, that expeditions with a real 
pioneering flavour are possible simply by 
walking out of any town or village. The people y 
are very friendly and welcoming, and English ra @ et . 
is widely spoken. You may not get a sun tan, , 
but you will have the experience of a lifetime. ee 
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Dear Editor, 


TAC — Two Awful Calumnies 


Two calumnies in one review! — in 
Gordon Smith’s TAC30 page on 
my pal Ian “Am Bodach” Mitchell’s 
new book Mountain Footfalls. 

Calumny No.1, that Ian is a 
“bearded, bespectacled relic of the 
60s”. OK, unlike the young whipper- 
snappers who scribble for TAC, those 
of us who are old enough to have 
voted successfully for a Labour 
government are by definition “relics 
of the 60s”: but Ian is an upstanding 
and clean-shaven relic. 

Calumny No.2, that the book’s front 
cover depicts “a couple of somnolent 
old codgers”. As the right-hand 
member of the vilified duo— and but 
45 at the time — I must protest that 
had young, Smith taken the trouble to 
look at p118 and read p120 (instead of 
being obsessed with women’s bums), 
he’d have known that we were 
TACing — Testing Arctic Conditions 
— in the ice-grotto of the Slugain 
Howff. The artist took liberties with 
our photo, and the reviewer then 
smears it in ageism. 

I realise that “Gordon Smith” is 
probably a pseudonym for Robin 
Campbell of the SMC, and have no 
wish for his autograph. But since he 
needs keeping an eye on, please start 
my subscription forthwith to TAC. 


Yours, 
Pete Drummond 
TAC (Testy Airdrie Curmudgeon) 


Gordon Smith replies: 
I am sorry that I mistook the relatively 
youthful Mr Drummond for a somno- 
lent old codger; on the matter of 
his description of me as a whipper- 
snapper, I would say that we are not 
so very far apart in years: although I 
have never successfully voted for a 
socialist government (and, alas, am 
now never likely to), I am old 
enough to have voted in the last 
rigged devolution referendum. In 
fact, | am so old I can even remember 
Killie playing in the European Cup! 
In the case of The War of Mitchell’s 
Beard, however, I am not prepared to 
yield. I have not had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr Mitchell, and thus had to 
base my description of him on the 
evidence provided by his own 
books. As Exhibit “A” I present the 
illustration on the cover and on p138 
of Mountain Days and Bothy Nights, 
which features two men, both of 
whom are bearded like the pard. I had 


assumed, not unreasonably, that this 
was intended to be a representation 
of co-authors Mitchell and Brown; but 
even if this was an unwarranted 
assumption, I still have Exhibit “B”, 
the illustration on the cover and on 
p120 of Second Man on the Rope. This 
features two climbers on Crowberry 
Ridge: the belayer has a beard like the 
Devil’s in the Collins Children’s 
Bible; the active climber bears a 
strange similarity to Roger Whittaker. 
Now, the only all-male climbing team 
to appear in the story “Crowberry 
Curfew” (pp117-121) is the duo of 
Mitchell and Brown; it is therefore 
clear that one of these beardies is 
intended to represent Mr Mitchell. 

There are three possible 
conclusions which may be drawn 
from the above: (i) Mr Mitchell does 
indeed have a beard, and Mr 
Drummond has simply never noticed 
it; (i) Mr Mitchell is clean-shaven, 
but carries a beard in his rucksack for 
hill-use, just as most other folk would 
carry a balaclava; or (iii) Mr Mitchell’s 
books are illustrated by artists who 
have never met him, or who are just 
plain crap at drawing, as Mr 
Drummond hints at in his letter. This 
option would also explain how I 
came to mistake Mr Drummond for a 
somnolent old codger. 


REE aia 
Dear TAC, 


I was on Leith Hill last weekend 
and hereby make a claim for it as the 
noisiest Marilyn. As I picked my way 
up the wooded slopes, I could hear 
volley upon volley of shotgun blast 
— presumably the Barbour and 
Brogue set “bagging” in a different 
sense of the word. Then once atop 
the tower on the summit, I was 
defeaned by a sequence of jet air- 
liners hauling their way up into the 
western sky having just taken off from 
Gatwick. We’ve had the boggiest, 
most remote, easiet to bag etc. But has 
anyone out there had such an “ear 
bleeder” as this? 


“ ... ere, you little bleeder ... ” 
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Your TAC29 Stob Press item on 
spooky numbers reminded me of 
a similar spook that occurred this 
summer. We take our bagging 
pleasures where we can down here on 
The Plain, and during a recent “trawl” 
of West Yorkshire trig points I 
happened upon Stanbury Moor in 
square SD9735 on OS103. It’s 444m 
high. Then a week or two later I was 
on the Marilyn Freeholds Top near 
Todmorden, and noted that the trig 
point was number 4444. I’m giving 
Beinn Gaire [666m] and Tarn Crag 
[erstwhile Marilyn number 666] wide 
berths at present! I wonder, though, 
has anyone located trig, points in the 
sequence 1111, 2222, etc? If TAC 
readers can locate blank squares ... 


Yours, 
Gary Westwood 
Ringo Sheffield Steall 


Ed. — And bag blank squares also: 
Blanco and your Ed once ended a 
Borders hill day by deliberately 
diverting to visit the trig point in the 
otherwise pretty darn empty 1955 
square on OS72. As you do. 


ES 
Dear TAC, 


I enjoyed Paul Hesp’s letter in TAC30 
regarding my own hill-informed and 
even worse-judged epistle in TAC29. 
Clearly, Paul is not a man to be messed 
with, and as he has a brain the size of 
a planet and is not afraid to use it, 
I merely pass comment that anyone 
whose surname is an anagram of Shep 
ought to take more care. I note that 
he states “Sono Inglese di Gerrard’s 
Cross”. (Or “Gerrald’s Cross”, as 
Chris Smith would have it — Ed.) 
Judging by the tone of his letter, 
Paul’s Apoplectic might have been a 
more suitable birthplace. I did like the 
idea of the innovation diffusion model 
however, and believe it deserves 
greater prominence in the pages of 
your bag-rag. Scottish bank notes and 
haggis are readily available in Carlisle, 
for example. But have you ever tried 
spending a five-pound haggis in 
London? Not easy, believe me. 

In TAC28, p2, I read “And if 
your Ed hears The TGO one more 
time ...”. Then in TAC29, p11, under 
Stob Press and therefore under 
editorial auspices, we have what our 
Viennese friends might refer to as a 
Definitearticlefest with no fewer than 
three appearances of The TGO and 
even one of The TAC. Also Perkin 


Warbeck refers to The TAC on p3. 
(J think this counts as nit-pickery — 
dangerous, this mote and plank 
business. ) 

And finally, on the subject of pet 


hates, may I express an intense ~ 


dislike of GPS sys... (whoops). I can 
imagine situations in which they could 
come in handy, but use of a GPS on 
the hill is a bit like canoeing down the 
rapids at Disneyland or hang-gliding 
in a wind tunnel. All the action, none 
of the excitement. For goodness sake, 
getting lost is half the fun of being on 
the hill. You may as well stay at home 
watching Cameron McNeish and 
Wainwright-clone Chris Brasher (even 
the same views on women, as well as 
an uncanny physical resemblance) 
poling around the Cairngorms. I must 
say it was interesting to see these two 
using, not one but two sticks each, 
obviously having read Grant 
Hutchison’s piece and very publicly 
taking the mickey. Brasher carried it 
off quite well, but McNeish looked 
like a man caught out in his wife’s 
underwear — exquisitely embarrassed 
and walking with difficulty. However, 
no mention of the dreaded GPS, so we 
must be grateful for small mercies. 


Yours battered by the winter storms 
of TAC quizzery, 

John Hunston 
Englandandgladofitelgarnobleeding- 
midgesdecentbeerpityaboutthegovern- 
mentstillnottoolongtogonowgogogoch 


Ed. — You hope... 
i ee 


Dear TAC, 


I see that Messrs Crocket and Stanton 
(TAC30, pp17,18) have invented a 
new perversion: “inverse bagging”. 
As a native of the Low Countries 
I would like to suggest another: 
“horizontal bagging”. In horizontal 
bagging, a Hesp ‘is a point which is at 
least 3000m away (at a 90° angle) from 
an imaginary line issuing from your 
front door and acting, as a substitute 
for sea level. The bagging procedure 
starts with a left or right turn, as 
appropriate, at any convenient point 
along this line. The Hesp must be 
separated from the next Hesp by an 
obstacle (block of buildings, etc) 
forcing you to backtrack at least 300m. 
A reverse horizontal bag will take you 
home again — and you can tick two 
Hesps in your Official Horizontal 
Baggers Book®. The new approach 
to bagging has two major advantages: 
(i) it minimises the role of gravity in 


walking and thereby maximises energy 
savings; (ii) it makes your trips to the 
supermarket more interesting (I used 
to imagine flying a Douglas C-47 
Dakota or — on rainy days with lots 
of puddles — a Short Sunderland 
flying boat, but that’s no longer 
environmentally correct). 


Yours for more lateral thinking, 
Paul Hesp 
Vienna 


1 Please note that Hesp is written 
horizontally. I feel that TAC should 
use vertically-written names of 
categories in future editions of the 
Tables. Chinese characters are ideal 
for this purpose. 


ea eae eee 
Dear TAC, 


Further to your enquiry about the 
existence of WL Gore dental floss 
(TAC29, Bright too soon), a perusal 
of the Gore 1997 Diary revealed 
the following Gore products: 


Microwave coaxial cable assemblies; 
millimetre waveguides; hi-tech 
sealants and gaskets; medical 
grafts, patches, sutures and facial 
implants; chemical vessel coatings; 
compression packing material; 
microporous and industrial filters; 
fibres (as used in the NASA space 
suit); photocopier cleaning devices 
and dental floss. 


It would seem that it is their Goretex 
membrane which is a very nice (and 
presumably profitable) sideline rather 
than the dental hygiene products. 


Regards, 
Chris Butcher 
The Cheshire Plain 


Ed. — All of which leads me to 
wonder if I perhaps have some Gore 
gubbins secreted internally about my 
person, having had a varicose vein 
op last year. Maybe my legs will now 
stay forever dry and breathable 
without recourse to Val Hamilton’ 
breeches or any other external 
covering? And since before the op 
I could be said to prevaricate, am 
I now postvaricating? 


ES ea ee 
Dear TAC, 


Windy Standard, the Donald south- 
east of Glen Afton, has recently been 
in the news because it is the site of 
a wind farm. (See TACs 29 and 30.) 
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But that is not my real reason for 4%. 


writing. A little south of the summit of — 
the hill is the Deil’s Putting Stone (the | 
Scots-English linguistic confusion is _ 
the work of the OS). This is a lone 
rock, three feet high and seven or 
eight long, not very conspicuous. It 
has a hollow on top in which coins 
have been left by visitors, presumably 


in the hope of attracting good luck— 
though given the name, one wonders ¢% 


who is expected to bestow favours. 
This is obviously a survival of the 
tradition of leaving gifts at healing or 
holy wells, which continues in a few 
places in Scotland, such as the Clootie 
Well at Culloden. In some cases the 
“well” was not a well as such, but a 
depression on top of a large boulder. 

So, Question One: is the Deil’s 
Puttin Stane one of these? And 
Question Two: does anyone know 
of other places on the Scottish hills 
(excluding conventional wells such 
as the Cheese Well on the Minchmoor 
path where gifts of food are sometimes 
seen), where money or other tokens 
are still deposited? 


Yours, 
John Burnett 
Edinburgh 


Ed. — Theres also Well Hill itself, a 
fine 606m grassy lump in amongst 
the summits of the southern Lowthers. 


eae a ae ee 
Dear TAC, 


I feel that I must respond to Iain 
Johnston’s article concerning walking 
poles (TAC30, p12). Whilst my views 
on the use or non-use of poles are not 
polarised, I wish to inform anyone who 
knows either of us that I have never 
worn “a pink and purple fleece and 
loud Troll trousers” in the Kintail 
Lodge. Or anywhere else. 


With colurful salutations, 
Ian Johnston 
Alburyon 


Ed. — On the subject of coloured 
clothing, TAC’s Lancashire 
Correspondent (your Ed’s sister's 
husband's friend) brings startling 
news that Accrington-based firm 
Karrimor hit such severe financial 
difficulties as to have been bought 
out by hyper-trendy Benetton. 
Chapter and verse on this would 
be interesting to hear, as would 
suggestions as to the content of the 
next Karrimor advertising campaign. 


Dear TAC, 


I noted with anger and concern that 
the Harris Corbett and Marilyn, The 
Clisham, 2622ft (799m) has been 
named “Mount Clisham” in The Times 
Atlas of the World. (At least it has been 
named, as many maps don’t have it at 
all.) In English and Gaelic, this lovely 
peak is always “The Clisham”, always 
with the definite article, similar to“The 
Cuillin”. (Or “The Ponds” — Ed.) 
Gaelic has An Cliseam, with the 
definite article “An” implying 
“Cliseam” is a masculine noun, 
singular. I see the Corbetts and 
Marilyns tables still name this peak 
just “Clisham”. The name comes from 
the Norse “Klyfshamra”. Harris was 
part of Norway until 1266 and Norse 
was probably spoken there as late as 
the 15th and 16th centiures. 

And Ben Drinishader (Beinn 
Dhrinisiadar), 86m, near Drinisiadar 
township at NG172944, must be one 
of the smallest Bens in Scotland. 
Readers might also be interested to 
know that a Scottish Place-Names 
Society was founded last year. 


Yours aye, 

Alan R Macdonald 

Partick, and all points west 
(yee 
Dear TAC, 


I don’t know why it gives me such a 
buzz when I find an OS error, but it 
does. A recent discovery has such 
subtlety and panache that one could 
almost call it the coup de grdce of 
errors. It was discovered whilst 
compiling,a Christmas quiz for another 
organ (Ha! As opposed to entering 
our quiz! — Ed.), including the 
question: “The unique thing about 
the Black Hall near the Old Hill with a 
Croft a couple of miles away is that 
they appear on the only bit of Britain 
where four OS Landrangers overlap. 
How big an area is this and how high 
is the Old Hill?” An additional gem of 
idiosyncrasy is that Old Hill only has 
its height marked on one of the sheets. 

First port of call for most quizsters 
would be the legend map of Britain 
on the back of the Landrangers. Map 
purchasers may have noticed that on 
the most recent sheets, this legend is 
_ outlined in blue. However, hunting for 


) four overlapping sheets will prove 


useless, because the OS has redrawn 
the legend — previously correct — 
to include an error, whipping out 
evidence of the four-sheet overlap. 
Precision specialists will doubtless 
want chapter and verse, ie that on the 


~~ legend one eastern map’s edge has 


shifted 0.125mm west and another’s 
western edge has migrated 0.5mm 
east, till both lines merge as one. 

Now all you need to decide is who 
to have most pity for: the OS for 
making the mistake, or this cart ped 
anorak for finding it! 


Best wishes, 
Charles Everett 
Jorg Albertz 


Ed. — On Charles’ favourite theme, 
that of erroneous OS heighting, 
ED Clements, during correspondence 
re his upcoming Irish Table, mentions 
having discovered a new Munro! This 
is on the 1989 edition of Pathfinder 
278 (NN27/37), with a 977m spot 
height inside the 470m contour at 
NN354764, south of Fersit! As Clem 
suggests, one day it may cause a huge 
splash as it topples into Loch Treig. 

Samana el 
Dear TAC, 


As a newcomer to TAC and suffering 
from the great problem of living down 
south with wife, kids, mortgage etc, 
my trips to Munros have a tendency 
to be short-lived. I was therefore quite 
impressed when I found out about 
Marilyns: this was something that I 
could get into, and I have now set out 
to claim afew. This is fine when I am 
out visiting, but on home ground in 
the Dark Peak there are remarkably few 
— one to be exact, Kinder Scout. 

I have also started to visit stone 
circles, and find these really good to 
drag the kids to on Sundays when 
they haven’t got anything to do, since 
they are usually close to roads and 
infrequently very high up, so present 
good objectives for afternoon walks. 

I was wondering if anyone else has 
got any comments on stone circles? 
Since I started to get interested in 
them I have found out quite a lot of 
interesting stuff and there are definite 
possibilities for compiling lists, along 
with associated sites such as 
standing stones and barrows. 


Yours, 

Richard Hakes 

Sheffield Pike 
eae ee 


Dear TAC, 


Is Outraged of Kent serious? (ZAC30, 
pl7) Topless rambles may be 
unacceptable in the Garden of 
Albion, but surely not on An Teallach. 
Possibly the group your anonymous 
correspondent encountered was 
Norwegian. In /ce Fall in Norway 
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Ranulph Fiennes describes his (very 
different) reaction on spotting a group 
of shirtless Nordic climbers: 
All work came to a grinding halt, 
poles were dropped, and the eight of 
us stood silently, rudely watching. 
The girl was very pretty, well tanned 
like the men she was following 
except for her breasts which swung 
free as she walked: they were as white 
as the ice. Like a fool I had not 
brought a telescopic lens for the 
Nikkon, but on reflection perhaps 
The Sunday Times would not 
appreciate evidence of this sort of 
expedition highlight. 

The vision passed on up the 
glacier, and we heaved a communal 
sigh. 


Yours etc, 
Charles Swan 
Muswalbion Hill 


A vision 


Dear TAC, 


“* .. but goats have got four feet!” 


The game older lady (long time retired) 
whose comment this was has been 
coming, on our geological field trips 
for some years. Three score and ten 
must be a reasonable if low estimate, 
and the quotation was recorded on a 
frosty and slippery hillside at altitude 
in North Wales in Dec 1996. Not, as 
you may gather, a fair weather walker. 
Along with most of the rest of us. 
This friend, with twenty or so 
others, was on a geological weekend, 
a regular excursion to diverse parts 
of the country. Meanwhile, I was 
perching on half a boot on the self- 
same hillside supported by a pole of 
similar design to that slated in TAC29. 
I was not carrying it tween teeth, but 
anyone who remembers the Baden- 
Powell Scouting for Boys of 1963, 
p34, would recognise the stance: 


My 
hy "ny 


It was held at an angle perpendicular 
to the hillside, and provided two-and- 
a-half-points of contact. I was quite 
comfortable in that position. You may 
consider that I am also very sad in 
remembering the illustration and 
being, able to find the reference. lam 
of an age where my son calls me a 
greybeard. He will, if allowed to live 
after many more of those remarks, 
be twelve this year, and has been 
coming on field trips since he was four. 
Iam therefore of an age where a prop 
is becoming more important and the 
half century is looming. 

But I do wish to say something 
serious amid this attempt at humour. 
Whatever length of stick or pole you 
employ, you come across a fatal flaw 
in Grant Hutchison’s argument. The 
assumption is that the ground over 
which one walks has some semblance 
of horizontality. This is a rarity as far 
as we, and I assume many other 
people, are concerned. Therefore if 
your pole is a standard walking stick 
length, you either have to grow extra- 
long arms if the stick ends up on the 
downhill side, or still have a bent arm 
when the stick is on the uphill side. 
With a longer pole this doesn’t 
matter: on your downhill side it has a 
better chance of reaching the ground, 
and on the uphill side you can hold it 
half-way down. You could also use 
the Baden-Powell (Baden-pole?) 
method as illustrated. 

There’s another advantage. If 
wanting to take a photograph after a 
stiffish climb, you find that your 
adrenal gland has been working quite 
a lot, and you suffer from (at least I 
do) a degree of unsteadiness — 
enough to impair a photograph’s 
clarity. A pole doubles as a monopod 
supporting the camera. 

But I don’t use a collapsible pole. 

- Mine I bought in Keswick eighteen 
years ago. It’s of wood with a forked 
top and I still get the jokes about 
catching snakes. 


Yours, 

John Colby 

Nunalbeaton 

ee oe ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Recent letters pages have been so full 
of stimulating topics that it has been 
difficult to pick one to respond io. 
For instance, in TACs 29 and 30 we 
were treated to discussions on the old 
favourites of stalking/access (or 
should that be no access?), Irish maps, 
and then, in the main text, a review 
of a new book by Butterfield. This 


provided the missing link to combine 
all these topics in one letter. 

It starts last summer with the new 
Irish maps. Fine-looking maps they are 
except for a minor omission: cliff mark- 
ings! MacGillycuddy’s Reeks look like 
fine, narrow ridge-walking on the map 
but turn out to have major sections of 
“entertaining” scrambling, and it is not 
altogether obvious that instant death 
of the three-bounces-in- 1000ft variety 
lurks just twenty paces from 
Carrauntoohil’s summit cross. Not 


‘that I would have been fooled by 


the maps anyway since I found it 
impossible to buy the appropriate ones 
near the hills. I could have got the one 
for the Wicklows in Killarney or 
Dingle and the Kerry ones in Dublin, 
but not the correct ones locally. (And 
nowhere did I see the one which may 
solve the Galty Gap conundrum.) 
My theory, backed by the recent 
correspondence about paper quality, 
is that they self-destruct within days 
of purchase and exposure to use. The 
local stocks therefore sell out rapidly 
and supply fails to meet demand. 
Fortunately, I had taken the precau- 
tion of photocopying the relevant 
pages from my copy of Butterfield’s 
big, book (first link!) These proved 
every bit as useful as I suspect the 
maps would have been, and the only 
time I was lost was when running off 
Lugnaquillia, in its perpetual mist, 
towards Glenmalur — but then so 
were the walkers I met, and they had 
a map! I also deciphered some new 
euphemisms to add to those I was 
already familiar with (usually when old 
Irvine encounters scrambly bits): 
“moor” = bog; “soft pastures” = bog; 
“for the moorland enthusiast only” = 
bog from start to finish! 

Access problems in Ireland (second 
link!) are of a totally different nature 
to our own. Rural road signposting is 
almost non-existent or ambiguous at 
best, and when finally at the start of 
the track to the hill you have to 
negotiate your way past the farmer. 
Not that they want to stop you from 
getting on the hill, they want to blether 
all day and extract your life history 
first. Then when you get back down 
you have to give a full account of 
your day and an opinion of how the 
hills compare with the Scottish hills. 
Add at least an hour on to your 
Naismith’s Formula calculations. 

And what about the stalking con- 
nection? Well (third link! ), I found the 
end of Aug / start of Sept an ideal 
time to head for the Irish hills: school 
holidays are over, tourists are thinning 
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out, prices are back to low-season _. 


rates and the weather is still quite * 


good if a bit “soft”. So after two or 
three weeks of difficult access and - 
Keep Orf My Land signs back home © 
you can dispel frustration by heading, 
to the land of the stout (and the bog). 


Yours, 

Graham Benny 

Glasgow 

ee ea 
Dear TAC, 


Maybe the ideal place for Murdo to 
spend next Valentine’s Day is the Isle 
of Ewe. Not only doubly appropriately 
named, but on the revered OS19 (as 
recommended by the great TGO). 
This was serendipitously found on 
my cursory search for placenames with 
many syllables: seven seemed a good 
starting point. After Mullach Coire 
Mhic Fhearchair, I found Loch Dubh 
Camas an Lochain and Loch Dubh 
Geodhachan Tharailt (both near 
Mellon Udrigle) and Loch Caol na h- 
Innse-geamhraidh (near Mellon 
Charles). Further examination revealed 
two octosyllabic “places” called 
“Hydrographic Survey Pillar” oppo- 


‘site the Isle’s west coast, but I 


arbitrarily disqualified them on the 
basis they weren’t places but estab- 
lishments. OS24 (vaut le voyage) gives 
seven-syllable places, plus Holm 
Island (NG525 1), a pure tautology, and 
Island of Raasay, a partial one. 

At this stage I thought I’d better 
check out Anglesey, although OS114 
gives the official name of that town 
as a mere “Llanfairpwilgwyngyll”. 
I disqualified “Welsh Environmental 
Centre” by the “establishment” rule. 
Likewise such annoyances as “Battle 
of Britain Memorial Flight”, in 
deepest Lincolnshire. Further south 
still were the first nine-syllable 
names: Wiggenhall St Mary the 
Virgin, and Wiggenhall St Mary 
Magdalen, both in the SE corner of 
OS131. (See also quiz answers, On 7f,) 

Presumably one could find more and 
better oddities using the list of all 
placenames on the OS sheets, but that 
would be No Fun At All. 


Regards, 
James A Cunnane 
Glasgow 


PS — Sheet 114 also has an island 
variously described as Puffin Island, 
Priestholm, and Ynys Seirol. Do any 
other places have three names? 


PPS — “Albion’s Plain”: tautology? 
Or statement of fact? 


It’s one of those things which has been preying on my mind 
for many years now but which I have only recently found the 
confidence to express: why did anyone ever wear breeches? 
I felt it was simply a question which could not be asked: the 
answer must be so obvious to all the real walkers and climbers 
that to even consider it was to single myself out as a complete a es 
outsider. For so many years, breeches just were part of the “Boant agten  “Hamiltun 

uniform, yet I knew that change was coming when there wasn’t a single pair to be found in the 1996 Field and Trek 
catalogue. There was, however, no bold outright statement — “we have decided that there is no good reason for wearing 
breeches and therefore we are stopping selling them”. It was far more surreptitious: they just weren’t there any more. 

Some weeks ago, though, I was in the presence of a brave man. Mick Tighe, mountain guide and rescue team member, 
came out, in front of a large audience at a mountain safety talk sponsored by Boots Across Scotland, and said it: “What’s 
the point of wearing breeches?” I nearly cheered, but the sharp intake of breath which went round the room at this openly 
expressed heresy made me refrain. Not surprisingly, he was challenged on this outrageous statement, but stood his ground, 
expressing the revolutionary idea that judicious use of gaiters could keep the bottom of your trousers legs clean if that’s 
what bothered you. 

Breeches were always a peculiar shape and those for women in particular seemed to have been designed for some sort 
of seaside postcard character with a tiny waist and curvaceous hips. I am not particularly tall, but never found a pair of 
breeches long enough to reach my socks. (Okay, it could be I never got a pair of socks long enough to reach my breeches.) 
I once spent a whole summer with a thin red — eventually brown — stripe across the back of my legs from a fortnight’s 
calf exposure to the sun in the Alps. 

So where have they gone? What do most people wear instead? Tracksuit bottoms are the obvious answer though they 
often lack pockets. A map pocket in the back was an integral part of your breeches and the maps in our collection can be 
dated as pre- and post-breek-wearing days by their degree of curvature. Map 33 in particular is easily identifiable by its 
flaking cover, having virtually dissolved in the steamy atmosphere of my back pocket on its first outing, one baking hot day 
visiting the Falls of Glomach and A’Ghlas-bheinn. 

Trackie bottoms are no way warm enough for nesh folk like me for nine months of the Scottish year. If you’re gallus 
enough you can cope with the problems of a layering system for the legs: I’ve witnessed (couldn’t take my eyes off to be 
honest) a young, Norwegian stripping off on the summit of his country’s snow-covered, occasionally highest mountain (see 
TACs passim) to put his long-johns on under his trackies. But it’s not a sight I would wish to see in Scotland too often. 

Many people would deal with this by putting on over-trousers and this is where I feel the real revolution has been. In my 
youth, you wore over-trousers only in the most atrocious conditions, usually when you were already wet through and 
shivering. They were sweaty and baggy round the legs but too tight to get over your boots. Now with breathable fabrics 
and full-length zips, you are as likely to wear them as you would a jacket. The ability to tum your comfortable Ron Hills 
quickly into all-weather protection has rung the death knell for breeches. 

So the progress is generally to be welcomed but the demise of breeches has a more symbolic aspect. In the new 
uniform, the hill-goer no longer blends tweedily into the heather but stands out as an athlete with go-faster stripes. As if 
by some imported management technique, baggy has become stream-lined; the flash has replaced the fustian. Time- 
honoured tradition which was perhaps a little itchy and uncomfortable has become practical and fast-drying and thus, 
maybe, more appropriate to the modern “tick-me-quick” brigade. 


Val Hamilton 


Two congratulatory snippets to end with. On 15th February Colin Donnelly from Gwynedd climbed Cruach Tairbeirt, thus 
becoming the fourth person known to have reached 1000 Marilyns. He was accompanied by a couple of frighteningly fit 
fellrunners, a few fogeys, both your Eds, and Alan Blanco — who brought along champagne, as is now the norm on such 
occasions. Colin started with Ben Ledi in 1969 and has done some pretty mental and impressive things along the way — 
eg a 24-Munro Charlie Ramsay Round in 21 hours, and all the Scottish 4000ers inside 24 hours. The day after reaching 
1000, he finished 24th in helping Cambuslang to victory in the Scottish Cross-Country Championships. News of the other 
1000-Marilyners is that Rowland Bowker has reached 1307 (of 1549 total), Ann Bowker gained ground with a big 96 (209 
summits), to stand at 1276, whilst Tony Payne relocated to Limerick having temporarily signed off (over here at least) at 
around 1250. It’s now that time of year when Blanco refurbishes his Hall of Fame and issues a Marilyn Update, so walkers 
with 600-plus summits can take their place via TAC. It may be a while before anyone else hits 1000 — fifth-placer John 
Crummett of Bradford was “only” in the mid-800s last we heard — but a few folk are queued up outside the Hall, whilst one 
or two have recently raced through the foyer and skidded on to the waxed floor itself, including quiz-winner Stuart Benn. 


As well as his having recently received an Honorary Doctorate of Letters from St Andrews University, there’s now a Hamish 
Brown Omnibus on the way. But will it be Morocco bound? (Apologies to Bob Hope and Dorothy Lamour — or rather to their 
gag-writers Frank Butler and Don Hartman.) 20 


